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Abeokuta: A British Impediment in 
West Africa: The John Gallagher and 
Ronald Robinson Theses 


A. J. WILLIAMS-MYERS 


I n their article on ‘‘The Imperialism of Free Trade,’’ 
written in 1953, John Gallagher and Ronald Robin- 
son argued for a continuity of British economic and 
political policies for both the mid-Victorian and late- 
Victorian periods.' Along with this, they argued quite 
convincingly for an informal phase wherein the British 
sought to use local elites to insure economic interests in 
an informal way. Failing this (because of internal in- 
stability or the presence of a ‘‘turbulent frontier’’), 
there was a resort to force in implementing formal con- 
trol to protect strategic and economic interests. They re- 
jected the position of the Manchester; doctrine, which 
saw the mid-Victorian informal empire phase as anti- 
imperialist.? The two authors viewed the Manchester et 
al ‘‘decade of indifference’’ to empire (1841-51) as con- 
trary to fact, and listed a number of peripheral regions 
which were either occupied or annexed by Britain. ‘‘By 
informal means if possible, or by formal annexations 
when necessary, British paramountcy was steadily up- 
held.’’? As they further argued: ‘‘Far from being an era 
of ‘indifference,’ the mid-Victorian years were the 
decisive stage in the history of British expansion 
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overseas, in that the continuation of commercial 
penetration and political influence allowed the United 
Kingdom to command those economies which could be 
made to fit best into her own.’’* 

In 1961 they elaborated on this thesis of informal and 
formal empire in their book Africa and the Victorians, 
an attempt to explain how formal rule replaces informal 
rule during the scramble for Africa. They sought to play 
down the economic variable as a salient cause for the 
‘*new imperialism’”’ of the late nineteenth century, and 
instead focused on the strategic variable. Such a posi- 
tion, according to A. G. Hopkins, is argued ‘‘in terms 
of a balance of power or equilibrium analysis.’’* They 
‘tare continually hampered by their Egyptian strait- 
jacket,’’® and therefore slight the importance of 
economic interests. In his 1968 article Hopkins indicates 
the importance of the economic variable, in this case the 
impact of the Great Depression, in its relationship to the 
initiation of a forward policy on the part of the British 
to protect their economic interests in West Africa during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In addition to 
the fear of a French or possibly German threat to those 
interests, Hopkins goes on to support the Gallagher and 
Robinson position of a ‘‘crisis of displacement,’’ or 
‘*breakdown”’ in the linking mechanism, as legitimate 
reasons why Britain pressed for an alternative policy in 
West Africa. He states: ‘‘But to a large extent expansion 
inland was the result of a growing conviction that the 
existing socio-political order was no longer equipped to 
deal efficiently with problems of production and ex- 
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change in the era of legitimate commerce.’’’ For 
Hopkins, the existing socio-political order was in the 
midst of a ‘‘crisis of adaptation.”’ 

In 1972 Ronald Robinson advanced the collaborative 
theory of imperialism in his article, ‘‘Non-European 
Foundations of European Imperialism: Sketch for a 
Theory of Collaboration.’’® In a nutshell, the theory in- 
timates that ‘‘the theory of collaboration suggests that 
at every stage from external imperialism to decoloniza- 
tion, the working of imperialism was determined by in- 
digenous collaborative systems connecting its European 
and Afro-Asian politics rather than of European 
politics and economics. . . .’’? One exceptionally in- 
teresting point developed in the theory is that of the 
‘‘prefabricated collaborator,’? or what D. A. Low 
called ‘‘social engineering.’’'° In terms of Robinson’s 
argument, the ideal ‘‘prefabricated collaborator’’ was 
the white settler who conveniently transplanted Euro- 
pean attitudes and institutions overseas in his head."' 
These white settlers could hasten the development of an 
export-import economy responsive to the needs of a 
growing world economy. Therefore, rather than having 
to deal with a preindustrial, subsistent society, and 
where the political and economic variables were in- 
tricately woven into the lineage structure, the white set- 
tlers would be the mechanism whereby Europe (Britain) 
would link the periphery with the metropole. 

In parts of Africa where the climate was not con- 
ducive to white settlement, such as the forest region of 
West Africa, where not only the anopheles mosquito is 
prevalent, but where centralized polities predominated, 
the Europeans resorted to the use of indigenous peoples, 
either informally through treaties of free trade and 
friendship, or informally through a select process of 
‘social engineering.’’ In their attempt to make the 
Lagos hinterland responsive to the commercial needs 
and so-called humanitarian demands of the metropole, 
the British employed the use of ‘‘Westernized’”’ Africans 
(returned slave captives or their descendants from 
Freetown, Sierra Leone) to hasten the modernization 
process. It is with this West African experiment in so- 
called ‘‘modernization,’’ through African ‘‘social 
engineering,’’ that the Robinson and Gallagher theses 
become quite useful in an assessment of imperialism as 
it relates to the periphery, and in terms of what they 
argued in their ‘‘Imperialism of Free Trade’’ that mid- 
and late-Victorian expansion should be viewed on a 
historical continuum. 

The theses are a good model for such an assessment 
but they do not explain, other than to direct the his- 
torian to what may be a ‘“‘crisis of displacement’’ or 
‘‘breakdown,”’ why the attempt at ‘‘modernization’’ 
through ‘‘prefabricated African collaborators’’ broke 
down or was aborted just before the crucial period of 
transformation from the traditional to the more modern 
socio-political order. In a later paper I hope to expand 
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further on this slight limitation of Robinson’s col- 
laborative thesis, but for now I want to concentrate on 
the use of the periphery in West Africa as it relates to an 
expansionist mid-Victorian Britain during both an in- 
formal and formal phase of empire building. In addi- 
tion, the paper should serve to complemert A. G. 
Hopkins’ ‘‘Economic Imperialism in West Africa: 
Lagos, 1880-92,’ and that of Agneta Pallinder-Law, 
**Aborted Modernization in West Africa? The Case of 
Abeokuta.”’ In both articles the historian is not only 
able to discern what Gallagher and Robinson broached 
in ‘‘The Partition of Africa,’’'* protonationalist 
resistance movements, but in the hinterland of Lagos he 
is clearly made aware of ‘‘a new group of educated 
Africans (products of the era of legitimate commerce) 

. . engaged in a battle against time to modernize the 
Egba state (Abeokuta) before the British took it 
over.’’? 


The Format 


Prior to the nineteenth century Britain was one of the 
foremost slaving powers in the western world; and if 
Eric Williams’ thesis is correct, her accumulation of 
capital during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
permitted her to initiate an economic transformation 
(from mercantilism to industrialism) of an _ un- 
precedented scale.'* This new mode of production or 
economics of scale had no patience with what had 
become obsolete means of capital accumulation. A new 
economic order of world-wide proportions had to be 
implemented if this industrial transformation was to 
survive and develop to its fullest extent. If this is in line 
with what Gallagher and Robinson argue for the con- 
tinuity of expansion (informal or formal) with the mid- 
and late-Victorian periods of empire, then undoubtedly 
the precedent for those expansionist activities lay in the 
early nineteenth century. The basis for this statement is 
to be found in the British strategy for the elimination of 
the slave trade—both transatlantic and internal— 
which loomed as a serious obstacle to the construction 
of a new economic order throughout both the industrial 
and preindustrial worlds. All of Britain’s efforts exerted 
towards suppressing the trade during the first half of the 
nineteenth century either involved her in the use of in- 
formal means of occupation and/or annexation as the 
logical alternative. '° 

With respect to suppressing the trade in slaves, Bri- 
tain essentially proceeded thus in order to replace it with 
‘*legitimate trade,’’ which was the prerequisite, if we use 
Gallagher and Robinson here, for integrating the 
periphery (West Africa) into an expanding world 
economy. '° Included with ‘‘legitimate trade’’ was Chris- 
tianity, the all encompassing philosophy of salvation 
and enlightenment, and the repository of the tools of 
‘*modernization.’’ In addition, ‘‘agents’’ of economic 
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and political transformation would be sent into the in- 
terior to assist in the ‘‘modernization’’ of the old order 
so as to make it responsive to the economic needs and 
humanitarian demands of the metropole. Since the ideal 
‘*prefabricated collaborator’’ (white settler) could not 
adjust too readily to the malarial conditions of the West 
African forest, then Western educated indigenous 
Africans would be used. Yet it is intimated elsewhere 
that if the ‘‘official mind’’ had to combine the two 
(legitimate commerce and collaborators), it would have 
been preferable to combine trade with white settlers. 
According to D. A. Low: 


. . . Because of this, and because of the rhetoric which 
declared that ‘‘legitimate’’ trade was the most likely 
slayer of the ‘‘illegitimate’’ slave trade, Buxton and his 
like argued the case for ‘‘commerce.’’ Never, however, 
quite able to suppress their doubts about its reliability as 
an agent for good, they argued as well for the installa- 
tion in Africa of ‘‘managerial cadres of white colonists 

. who would speed up the process of cultural 
change.’’!” 


These ‘‘managerial cadres,’’ ever seeking to replace the 
obstructionist African middlemen who were so evident 
in the hinterland during the mid-Victorian period as well 
as during the late-Victorian era, were part of what 
Hopkins describes as influential commercial pressure 
groups, or the ‘‘unofficial mind’’ of imperialism, who 
were undoubtedly instrumental in shifting British infor- 


mal policy in West Africa to that of a formal policy in 
the late nineteenth century." 

Up to 1851 the most outstanding strategy employed 
by the British to suppress the transatlantic and coastal 
trade in slaves was diplomacy. Consuls were instructed 
by the Foreign Office to pursue the acquisition of 
treaties with coastal monarchs for the suppression of the 
trade,'? and where stiff resistance was encountered the 
alternative of force was used. A show of force and its 
eventual use in stopping the trade was the basis for the 
deployment of the naval squadron along the West 
African coast. When this proved not to be the most ef- 
fective means of checking the ‘‘illegitimate trade’’ so as 
to foster the development of ‘‘legitimate commerce,”’ 
and a ‘‘breakdown’’ was imminent in the diplomacy of 
informal expansion, it was then that the British assumed 
a coercive position by moving inland to manipulate 
local political systems to achieve ‘‘an equilibrium of 
needs.’’”° 

The Yoruba town of Abeokuta was chosen as the 
springboard from which to check the trade in slaves at 
its source, and from which elements of economic 
transformation would radiate into the interior. Under 
the guidance of the Church Missionary Society (CMS), 
the returned Yoruba slave captives would be the 
mechanism by which ‘‘modernization’’ would be in- 
itiated, and thus link the preindustrial economies of the 
interior with the expanding industrial economy of 
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Britain and a wider world economy. Yet, in the process 
of creating the mechanism to allow for the integration 
of the Lagos hinterland into an expanding British 
economy there developed ‘‘crises of displacement’’ 
and/or ‘‘breakdowns”’ that thwarted Anglo-African ef- 
forts at collaboration. 

Pertinent to this are a series of important questions 
which I consider to be the heart of the paper, because 
they speak to the utility of the Gallagher and Robinson 
theses in getting at the answers. The questions are: What 
were the original plans for Abeokuta as conceived by 
the Church Missionary Society? Why did the British 
continue to misinterpret the wars (the so-called incom- 
prehensible events) in the hinterland? Why was there an 
evident ‘‘breakdown’’ of Anglo-African relations over 
the direction of economic transformation in Abeokuta? 
Why were British officials (the man on the spot) allowed 
to initiate unauthorized forward policies against 
Africans in the interior? Were crises of ‘‘adaptation’’ as 
evident during this mid-Victorian period as A. G. 
Hopkins found for this same region during the late nine- 
teenth century, and were they the cause of the many 
wars which he argues were a consequence of a ‘‘crisis of 
adaptation’’? How valid is the turbulent frontier in the 
Lagos hinterland to any perceptible change in British ex- 
pansionist policies? 

The years 1851-72 were chosen for discussion in the 
paper because they were the years in which the British 
government in Lagos laid the foundations for future ex- 
pansive policies for the whole of the Nigerian 
hinterland. British involvement in the events of the 
hinterland at the time lay the basis for similar action in 
the late nineteenth century and for what eventually 
became the Nigerian Protectorate. As to British expan- 
sion in the immediate hinterland during the mid- 
Victorian period, suffice it to say that it was as a result 
of the Yoruba wars, which were impediments to her 
plans. Completely caught up in eliminating all obstacles 
to free movement of goods on all available roads from 
the interior with Lagos, British officials could not ac- 
cept the fact that events on the ‘‘turbulent frontier’’ of 
Lagos were probably much more than simply ‘‘wars for 
slaves driven by a social and moral degeneration of 
Africans.’’?' Further, these officials failed to see that 
Abeokuta’s closing of the Lagos-Ikorodu-Ibadan road 
was not done solely on the assumption that such a move 
would strengthen her hand in monopolizing the trade 
between Lagos and the interior, but to effect a more 
equitable share of that trade, as well as to redress what 
could have developed to be a serious disequilibrium in 
the balance of power in the hinterland as a consequence 
of British attempts to manipulate the local powers. 

In line with the above, it is argued that the indif- 
ference and/or misinterpretation of Yoruba affairs by 
Britain’s man on the spot, contributed towards project- 
ing Abeokuta more as an impediment than as an asset in 
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her political and economic transformation of the Lagos 
hinterland. It is in this context that the Gallagher and 
Robinson theses hold firm: the ‘‘informal’’ phase of 
empire, ‘‘crisis of displacement’’ and/or ‘‘breakdown’’ 
(protonationalist stirrings), and initial moves (forward 
policies) toward ‘‘formal’’ empire. 


Abeokuta: Center of Civilizing Influence 


Abeokuta developed as an early asset for the British 
as a result of the wish on the part of many Yoruba freed 
slaves (those freed from captured slavers on the high 
seas) in Sierra Leone, after a period of ‘‘western- 
ization,’’ to return to the homeland from which they 
had been taken. After a period of social readjustment, 
many of these returned-Yoruba (also referred to as 
Saro) soon developed a sense of personal emptiness, and 
therefore sought to rectify the situation. In the early 
years of the 1840s the Saro (also Egba of Abeokuta) 
made overtures to the CMS officials in Freetown to send 
a mission to Abeokuta for the expressed purpose of 
bringing enlightenment to their people, and for the 
renewal of their own Christian faith. The CMS quickly 
recognized this invitation as an opening wedge into 
Yorubaland.” In England the home office was over- 
whelmed, and along with the governmental officials, 
acknowledged the humanitarian and strategic value of 
the request. For them Abeokuta would become the 
nucleus for the spread of Christianity in the interior: 
through the influence of the returned Egba element in 
leading their own people into the church, the town 
would become the ‘‘cradle of civilization’? in Yoruba 
country. They also saw that from such a position 
legitimate commerce and Christian civilization would 
radiate into the dark but fertile interior.”> The slave 
trade could be checked at its source. 

As quickly as the English had recognized the advan- 
tages involved in such a move, they in turn began for- 
mulating goals and procedures (founded as they were on 
English ideas of the early nineteenth century) that had 
to be implemented if the entire venture was to be effec- 
tive. The goals and procedures were formulated on the 
assumption that if given an education in certain Western 
skills, the liberated Africans could facilitate British 
penetration of the interior through the handling of 
routine government, the expansion of trade, and the im- 
plantation of Christianity.” In setting their goals, both 
the British government and the CMS failed to take 
cognizance of the motives and personal goals of the 
Africans returning to Yorubaland under their auspices, 
and those who had already returned. In the first place, 
British officials apparently overlooked the fact that 
many of the Saro were die-hard Yoruba. Secondly, they 
failed to see that a large number of these liberated slaves 
and/or their descendants had special ties in their 
homeland, and in the years ahead would face a dilemma 
of conflicting loyalties: on many occasions they would 
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be called upon to demonstrate where their true 
allegiance lay. Unfortunately, in their haste to take ad- 
vantage of a fortuitous opportunity to strike a blow for 
Christianity and legitimate commerce, both the CMS 
and the government disregarded these personal motives 
and goals, and thus set the bases for the ‘‘crisis of 
displacement”? and/or ‘‘breakdown’”’ of the linking 
mechanism. 

A fuller history of Abeokuta can be found elsewhere, 
but suffice it to say that under the able leadership of 
Shodeke, of Iporo town, holder of the title of Bologum, 
the Egba had risen to prominence in the immediate in- 
terior of Lagos, and in the early nineteenth century were 
in command of a hinterland that eventually assumed 
great importance to an externally expanding world 
economy and the internal dynamics of Yoruba politics 
and trade.** It was the genius and personality of 
Shodeke that held the heterogenous society together. It 
was his dominating and overpowering image that was 
able to check the disrupting influence of the Ologun 
(society of war chiefs); and it was the lack of such a per- 
sonality in later years (Shodeke died in 1845) that saw 
the same group dissipating much of its energy in slaving. 

When the missionaries arrived in Abeokuta in 1846, 
under the leadership of Henry Townsend, they found 
evident weakness (undoubtedly as a result of the death 
of Shodeke) in a system of government that lacked 
strong bonds among the various townships within 
Abeokuta.” Any move towards a more centralized and 
stable government was continuously thwarted by strong 
traditional elements. In an effort to overcome this the 
missionaries, under Townsend’s leadership, soon made 
an attempt to revive the office of the Alake in order to 
effect the idea of a central executive authority. But this 
initial move to strengthen the governing system at 
Abeokuta met with little success because the mis- 
sionaries failed to take serious note of the undercurrents 
of traditionalism. The Egba remained primarily at- 
tached to their own respective townships.’ In reacting 
to this Townsend is reported to have said of Abeokuta: 
‘‘The government here is exceedingly weak; it is just as 
if all the German principalities and the little kingdoms 
were brought together in one town, each bringing their 
separate institutions and government arid seldom acting 
in unison. . . .”’ 

Working alone through the traditional elites, and 
without much recourse to the use of the Sierra Leone 
Saro, the British missionaries found it rather difficult to 
lay the foundations of modernization in the absence of 
an air of unity. If Abeokuta was to remain an asset to 
British plans in the interior rather than a liability (which 
is what she became during the mid-Victorian period), 
then the key role had to be played out by the so-called 
‘*prefabricated collaborators,’’ the returned Egba. 
Commenting on this, Earl Phillips stated that although 
‘tone of Abeokuta’s main weaknesses—and one which 
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plagued it throughout the nineteenth century—was its 
failure to modify traditional methods of government, 
and a lack of a unified policy-making body, the trade 
board (EUBM) under the Saro (was to be) an attempt to 
rectify this.’’” 

Despite Saro input, the missionaries under Townsend 
still found it difficult to create an effective and, at the 
same time, centralized authority in the personality of 
the Alake. The Alake continued to remain a figurehead. 
Consequently, both missionaries and the consul at 
Lagos were always frustrated in their dealings with a 
ruler who was cooperative in theory but useless in prac- 
tice.*° As the main adviser to the Egba leaders in 
Abeokuta, Townsend found the existent socio-political 
order too intransigent for immediate change. He turned 
his attention to other aspects of CMS’s long-range 
goals, the establishment of legitimate commerce being 
one. 

In their attempts to counteract the people’s preoc- 
cupation with slaving, by which they endeavored to 
make so-called legitimate trade sufficiently lucrative, 
the missionaries unexpectedly found themselves usurp- 
ing African initiatives in trading ventures and politics. 
The missionary trading ventures met with criticism both 
from the Africans in Abeokuta and other resident Euro- 
peans. The criticism was leveled ‘‘at the European 
bearers of the Christian message for being too con- 
cerned with matters of politics and trade.’’*! The Egba 
asked the CMS in London to recall certain agents, but 
these demands were never met. 

Despite some of the difficulties the missionaries en- 
countered throughout their stay in Abeokuta (Town- 
send spent more than twenty years there), they were, 
along with the Egba Saro, quite influential in laying the 
seeds of modernization. For example, after the stalwart 
stand of both missionary and Egba in the defense of the 
city against the Dahomeyans in 1851, there was an ap- 
preciable rise in missionary prestige. Many, such as 
Townsend, rose to significant positions of authority 
within Egba society. In support of this Pallinder-Law 
remarked: 


Townsend may in fact with some justification be called 
the first Egba modernizer. In addition to establishing 
mission schools, he introduced a printing press, which 
produced a bilingual newspaper, the WE IROHIN, and 
acted as secretary to the leading chiefs and advised them 
in their relations with the British government. He also 
encouraged the growing of cotton for export and 
established an Industrial Institute which, for instance, 
introduced the making of bricks. In most of these fields 
Egba Saro were the main agents.” 


But again, much of this was marred by harbingers of the 
‘*displacement crisis’’: politica! unfoldings at the coast 
and their extension into the hinterland were ominous 
signs. Coupled with these was the inability of the mis- 
sionaries to differentiate between slaves destined for the 
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transatlantic trade and those that were an integral part 
of Yoruba social and political institutions.*> They 
especially found it abhorrent to discover that the freed 
men, who knew firsthand the evils of slavery, were 
holding domestic slaves. 

Michael Crowder amply sums up the role of the CMS 
in Abeokuta and points out how deteriorating events in 
the hinterland pushed the British government towards 
formal policies in her dealings with the Egba. 


The political influence of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, therefore, was much greater than that of any other 
group in Abeokuta. Indeed . . . one of the main factors 
behind Britain’s decision to dispose of King Kosoko of 
Lagos in 1852 was pressure from the missionaries at 
Abeokuta, who found his slaving prejudicial to the 
development of legitimate trade in Egbaland. And as 
they were prepared to lobby the British government in 
the furtherance of their policy of ‘‘Bible and Plough,”’ 
so too were they willing to interfere in local politics. 
Townsend, for instance, was largely responsible for the 
introduction of the new supreme ruler of Abeokuta, the 
Alake, preferring one sovereign chief with whom he 
could deal direct, to a multiplicity of chiefs without real 
power. Later on . . . this political interference was to 
bring considerable tension to both Lagos and 
Abeokuta.** 


In many ways the problems of political and economic 
transformation evident in Abeokuta were mirrored in 
the dynamics of Yoruba politics, and were working 
themselves out in a hinterland that was fast becoming 
Lagos’ turbulent frontier. Thus, concomitant with mis- 
sionary endeavors in Abeokuta were the political distur- 
bances in the surrounding region that were, as argued by 
some historians, partly a result of the break up of the 
old Oyo Empire.** Perhaps these disturbances can be 
seen in terms of Hopkins’ ‘‘crisis of adaptation,’’ and 
with those in the late nineteenth century as a continua- 
tion of them. This author would prefer to see them as 
crises of readjustment for survival. They are viewed as 
such because the collapse of the Empire created a 
political power vacuum, and several of the successor 
states—Abeokuta and Ibadan the two strongest—rushed 
to fill that vacuum. The natural reaction of each city- 
state was to concern itself with survival, and this in turn 
made them resist the ambitions of any individual state 
aspiring to take the place of Oyo. The immediate desire 
of the different states was to protect themselves and in- 
sure that the balance of power was not redressed to 
one’s own disadvantage. Each successive war, there- 
fore, may be regarded as having been a desire to reex- 
amine that balance and to reestablish it if the need oc- 
curred.* In addition, the ability to remain independent 
had an enormous bearing on superior defense, which in 
and of itself was dependent on some source of finance, 
in this case trade. In order to insure a source of finance 
(trade) it was necessary to control certain aspects of 
trade and/or strategic trade routes in the interior. 
Therefore, reexamining or reestablishing a balance of 
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power involved maintaining control of these trade 
routes or obtaining control. 


Abeokuta was positioned on one such trade route. 
The Egba, out of concern for self-preservation, con- 
stantly reacted against any threat that was either 
directed towards forcing them to relinquish their control 
of the trade route or any interference with their opera- 
tion of it. Their stance on this issue was the basis for 
many of the wars immediately to the north of Lagos. 


One such war was the military action of the govern- 
ment at Lagos against the Egba at Ikorodu. According 
to Ajayi and Smith, this action—under the direction of 
Lieutenant-Governor Glover, about whom we will hear 
more—was prompted by (what the British officials con- 
sidered) the injury to Lagos trade caused by the Egba’s 
attempt to place tolls on the roads and their denial of 
alternative routes to traders. What the British failed to 
consider in their action was that the Ebga’s siege of 
Ikorodu was prompted by the continual shipment of 
arms and power to Ibadan by officials at Lagos through 
the Ijebu middlemen at that trade center.*” The Egba 
took this shipment of arms as an outright approach on 
the balance of power in the interior, and they viewed 
Glover’s action as an attempt to offset their control of 
the roads to the interior.** Both authors estimated that 
between July 1862 and the end of 1864 arms and power 
worth some 23,000 were imported into Lagos, and with 
most of it being transshipped overland to Ibadan. This 
transshipment of arms and power to Ibadan was un- 
doubtedly after or during the process of an impending 
‘‘breakdown’’ in informal British relations with the 
Egba at Abeokuta. 


An interesting variable to consider with respect to 
events on the turbulent frontier, is that in their efforts to 
bring economic and political transformation to the in- 
terior through legitimate commerce, the British set in 
motion the expansion of an invaluable internal trade in 
slaves that appeared necessary for economic transfor- 
mation, but nevertheless contributed towards the crisis 
or readjustment for survival. The internal slave trade 
satisfied the demands of those Yoruba states involved in 
the production of palm oil for the growing import- 
export sector. 


In both Yorubaland and the Delta [Niger] hinterland the 
internal demand for slaves rose as a result of the expan- 
sion of legitimate trade. Laborers were required to 
gather the palmnuts, and porters to carry the oil to the 
coast. (Sir Richard Burton informed the British 
Parliamentary Select Committee on Africa in 1864 that 
legitimate trade had led to an increased demand for 
slaves as porters.) Thus, legitimate trade, which the 
abolitionists had hoped would prove a substitute for the 
trade, was actually responsible for its increase. . . . And 
what had started out as civil wars arising from the break 
up of the old Oyo Empire, increasingly took the 
character of slave-raiding wars.*? 
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But Ajayi and Smith remind us that the slave trade was 
really subordinate to the political issues. In their estima- 
tion, acquisition of slaves served merely for the pur- 
chase of ammunition needed to maintain the balance of 
power.” The British were not concerned with political 
vacuums nor that much with Yoruba balance of power. 
Their concern was that the turbulent frontier threatened 
to undermine attempts at maintaining informal relation- 
ships, and thereby prevent the transformation of the 
traditional sociopolitical order.*! 


The Saro Factor in Abeokuta 


Before dealing with the imperial factor at Lagos, and 
its subsequent responses to events on the frontier, it 
would be appropriate to examine the prefabricated col- 
laborative role of the Egba Saro in the political and 
commercial arena of Abeokuta and their concerted ef- 
forts toward bridging the gap between traditionalism 
and modernity among the Egba. There was also evi- 
dence of a widening gulf between the Afro-Anglo col- 
laborators, brought on by stirring protonationalism in 
Abeokuta. 

Much of the effort of the Saro to foster unity among 
the Egba, and to give them a position of strength in their 
negotiations with British officials at Lagos, was 
centered in the Egba United Board of Management 
(EUBM), of which George William Johnson, a promi- 
nent Egba businessman, was co-founder.” The board 
was established in hope of finding a solution to the tur- 
bulent political climate in Abeokuta, which constantly 
impeded much of the progress envisaged by the Saro 
and the missionaries. Prior to the establishment of the 
board, political and economic transformation was 
hampered by the intransigence and disruptive conflicts 
between the traditionalists of the Ogboni (society of 
elders) and the Ologun, two of the most influential 
groups in the town, and that were forever having ‘‘in- 
terests which often diverged most sharply when the 
Egba were faced by perplexing circumstances.’’*? The 
strong personality, alone, of Shodeke was able to check 
the actions of the Ologun, but after his death that 
body—disregarding the missionaries’ anti-slavery 
stand—directed its efforts towards the slave trade. This 
went on for many years; and despite Townsend’s role as 
adviser to Abeokuta, the Egba were unable to deal ef- 
fectively with the imperial factor at Lagos while holding 
in check many of the unsettling elements in the town. It 
was at this point that the prefabricated collaborator, 
Yoruba Saro, immediately found cause to directly in- 
volve themselves in Egba affairs. Because they had been 
exposed to missionary education and other manifesta- 
tions of Western culture, the returned Africans con- 
sidered themselves a ‘‘nucleus of potential modernizers 
who, if given the chance, could add to their number as 
the processes of acculturation took hold.’ 
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It was through trade that the Saro first entered di- 
rectly into the affairs of government. In business the 
Saro Egba were able to bring leadership and encourage 
the acceptance of Western concepts in business transac- 
tions. In their efforts to stengthen many of the political 
and economic weaknesses, the Saro were conscious of 
their growing power within Abeokuta, and conse- 
quently sought to direct much of it in creating a strong, 
frontal approach with Europeans. In such a role these 
returned-Africans found themselves ‘‘preempting posi- 
tions as scribes and advisers to prominent chiefs once 
held by the missionaries.’’“ As the strength of the Saro 
grew, Officials in Lagos in turn grew uneasy about the 
true intentions of the group. The British wondered 
whether or not these ‘‘modernizers’’ would openly 
challenge them as to the legitimacy of who was best 
suited to direct the course of modernization in 
Abeokuta. And as their positions of power continued to 
increase, further alarming the British, the governor at 
Lagos (Freemen) is reported to have referred to the Saro 
as people 


who, after owing their education and every farthing they 
possess to British philanthropy, return to their native 
country and then systematically endeavor to undermine 
British influence and to turn the natives against the 
white man. With the smothering of education and the 
shadow of civilization they have imbibed at Sierra 
Leone, they would easily obtain the upper hand over 
(the other natives) were the white man out of the coun- 
try. This class had done its best to increase our dif- 
ficulties with Abeokuta, where the chiefs have been 
guided by their advice. 


With what appeared to be solid support from the 
local traditional heads, the Egba United Board of 
Management set about to implement the British plans 
for political and economic reform. G. W. Johnson had 
originally envisaged the EUBM as a representative body 
or government that, in his own words, would be dedi- 
cated to the advancement of Christian civilization and 
the improvement of the country as a whole.*’ He 
prepared for this eventuality by bringing in represen- 
tatives from a variety of social, economic, and political 
bodies, who in turn would broaden the board’s political 
base. It was an attempt to engender cooperation be- 
tween the traditional chiefs and the educated elements 
(Saro), and with a view to establishing a stable and, in 
centemporary language, a civilized government*—in 
essence, the promotion of a European-style African 
government.” Although this was an attempt to imple- 
ment some of the goals desired by the British, it unfor- 
tunately was unacceptable to them as an appropriate 
mechanism for linking Abeokuta effectively, and con- 
veniently, to the export-import trade of Lagos. British 
officials refused to recognize it as an acceptable govern- 
ing body, ‘‘evincing as much reticence towards a new 
and (united force) as towards the Egba themselves.’’® 
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British resistance towards the EUBM only enhanced 
the growing tension between the two collaborators in 
their informal arrangements. Because of this, much of 
what the board decided was perceived by the British as 
anti-European. The Egba were even accused of being 
too provincial at times; and their long series of unfor- 
tunate experiences with what eventually became a col- 
onial administration at Lagos, slowly pushed the board 
to advocating ‘‘Africa for Africans,’’ and thus set in 
motion the sinews of protonationalism. 

In spite of the inability of the British to deal open- 
handedly with the Egba United Board of Management, 
the board was successful. Success in Abeokuta came 
about because the Saro recognized the necessity of 
establishing a working relationship with the more tradi- 
tional elements in society. By doing this the board was 
successful in outmaneuvering missionary Townsend as 
adviser, and was able to maintain a position of strength 
on the Ijaye issue (over tolls), as well as when it assumed 
responsibility for managing Abeokuta’s external rela- 
tions with Lagos. Yet on another note, much of what 
the board did accomplish was somewhat nullified 
because a great deal of its authority rested on what can 
be considered to have been a weak foundation of com- 
promises between the potentially hostile elements of 
traditionalists and modernizers, an evident and serious 
weakness in the board’s attempt to transform pre- 
colonial modes of production to meet the demands of 
industrial capital of world wide proportions. 

Having come face to face with these shortcomings, 
the Saro still sought to shore up the internal affairs in 
Abeokuta so as to effect a united front in their dealings 
with Lagos. They, amongst all the Egba, were aware of 
the need to modernize as rapidly as possible, in order to 
forestall a precipitious move on the part of the British 
from a policy of informal empire to one of formal. 
More and more, the board had become the defender of 
Egba rights in determining the extent, pace, and direc- 
tion of modernization in Abeokuta, and attempted to 
hold the impatient, but constantly expanding, British in- 
dustrial economy at bay until they had achieved at least 
a modicum of transformation. 

In assessing the success of the EUBM, S. O. Biobaku 
was of the opinion that the board really did not ac- 
complish much that was substantial and worthy of 
posterity. He states: 


The Board was little more than an empty bureaucracy, 
parading sovereign pretensions, and issuing largely idle 
threats. Its single positive achievement was that it 
established a short-lived custom department for levying 
duties on exports instead of the customary tolls collected 
at the gates. *! 


For Biobaku this was probably before the case based on 
what he was able to conclude about the board. But what 
he seems to overlook is the variable of protonationalism 
at play in Abeokuta during the mid-Victorian period. In 
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addition to its attempts to hold the British at bay, the 
board had become adept in its diplomacy with the 
British. Perhaps to its amazement, the government at 
Lagos had encountered an African who had been 
‘*Westernized,’’ and was fully aware of how to make 
Europeans understand that their imperialistic moves 
into the hinterland (couched as they were in informal 
policies) were recognized as such and would be dealt 
with in language that they understood. In many ways 
the Board was successful (a success that eventually led 
to the ‘‘crisis of displacement’’) in being able to clog up 
the imperialist machine at the coast, and thereby give 
themselves more time. 

As agents of modernization, the Saro were aware of 
the need to adjust to meet the demands of an expanding 
world economy, as well as being aware of the underlying 
motives of British imperialism (in its informal or formal 
stages) for potential wealth in the hinterland. Further, 
the board acknowledged the economic significance of 
Abeokuta’s middle position in the trade between Lagos 
and the interior. The wealth to be gained was tremen- 
dous. The Egba as a whole recognized the importance of 
Ikorodu and its role in servicing other trade routes in the 
trading network. When the Egba and their allies were to 
occupy Ikorodu in 1865, it was not only because of their 
reaction against the new alliance between Lagos and 
Ibadan, it was done on the ‘‘assumption that if Lagos 
took [korodu this would represent a dangerous enclave 
on the mainland that could easily spread up the Ogun 
River towards them.’’” Britain’s awareness of the 
potential wealth of the hinterland included the 
significance of controlling Ikorodu and the adjacent 
trade routes. Therefore, when a breakdown in the link- 
ing mechanism occurred, Britain moved to acquire 
other collaborators from among the Yoruba states 
(Ibadan in particular). Operating on the pretext that 
Lagos’ turbulent forntier was hampering trade with the 
entrepot, Britain shifted from a policy of informal em- 
pire to a formal forward policy to put down what she 
had come to consider as a threat to the free flow of 
trade.” 


The Imperial Factor 


The capture of Lagos in 1851 was the first serious sign 
that the British were determined to ensure the free ac- 
cess of trade to and from that island entrepot, and to 
strike a decisive blow against the slave trade. It was also 
a move to establish a clear beachhead for the movement 
of Christianity and legitimate commerce into the hinter- 
land. The move against Lagos was based on evidence 
that it was ‘‘a nest for slave traders,’’ and if allowed to 
continue would greatly affect Palmerston’s plan to 
make it a ‘‘diffusing centre of civilization, and... 
would become an important outlet for commerce of a 
large range of country in the interior.’’** Under 
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Paimerston, the British Foreign Office further tied its 
capture of Lagos with the idea that Britain had to expel 
King Kosoko, whose economic policies over palm oil 
production and the slave trade ran counter to its own. 
Palmerston felt the need for a leader, such as the con- 
tending Akitoye, the present king’s uncle, in whom 
Britain could trust. In Akitoye the government saw an 
individual who would be willing to do anything to ac- 
quire the throne at Lagos, and therefore could help to 
further the interests of the British government.* Never- 
theless, it has been alleged that had Akitoye been king 
of Lagos at the time when the missionaries and govern- 
ment officials were trying to promote trade between 
Abeokuta and the coast, he would have, like Kosoko, 
given support to the slave trade. This is based on the 
fact that in his alliance with Abeokuta, in an effort to 
reestablish himself, Akitoye received financial backing 
from a well known slave trader, Domingo Jose, which 
quite evidently destroyed his image as an anti-slaver. 
But despite this, the British government saw in him the 
ideal collaborator, and after their capture of Lagos in- 
stalled him as king (Oba).*” 

With the capture of Lagos the British had, in essence, 
commenced a plan that would culminate in the forma- 
tion of the Protectorate of the Niger Districts in 1885. 
Although this is a little beyond the dates covered in this 
essay, it should serve to illustrate why the Saro were so 
cautious with British officials at Lagos. It appears that 
the Egba Saro saw the treaty of 1851 between Akitoye 
and the British as the crucible from which would spring 
a similar plan for all of Yorubaland. According to W. 
M. Geary, it was his opinion that Akitoye ‘‘remained 
nominally independent and that no protectorate was 
proclaimed.’’** Michael Crowder, on the other hand, 
acknowledges that the treaty ‘‘accorded Britain most- 
favored nation terms, and that Akitoye’s power was 
considerably reduced when compared with that of 
Kosoko’s. Under the treaty what amounted to a British 
Protectorate was in fact established.’’ For when it 
became clear that treaty arrangements were not suffi- 
cient to effect an equilibrium of needs between an in- 
dustrial economy and a preindustrial one,. Britain for- 
mally annexed Lagos in 1861. 

Prior to 1861 the primary goals of the successive con- 
suls and governors at Lagos were to look after the in- 
terests of British subjects, and to ensure that all parties 
to the treaty of 1851 adhered to it. With time the British 
power at the coast slowly increased; and along with this 
went an increase in the value of goods flowing through 
Lagos from Abeokuta. There being no apparent eco- 
nomic crisis on the horizon during the mid-century, 
African middlemen and British merchants sought to 
maximize their commercial ventures.*' Before the entry 
of petroleum products into the palm oil market, and 
prior to the decline of palm oil prices as a result of the 
Great Depression of 1873, ‘‘a ton (300 gallons) of palm 
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oil could be bought in Lagos for between £10 and £20 
and sold in Liverpool for about £40, which returned an 
excellent profit to the skipper even after freight and 
other contingent expenses had been met.’ Much of 
this was to change during the late Victorian period as 
the fall in prices ‘‘was a reflection solely of the collapse 
of the European market for palm produce.’’® Yet, 
nevertheless, with such a tremendous increase in wealth, 
and with the Ijaye war under way in the interior, those 
commercial interests had to be protected and means 
established to ensure the economic growth of Lagos. It 
was with this recognition that the actions of successive 
consuls, in communication with Lord Russell at the 
Foreign Office, precipitated the annexation of Lagos. 

In the various dispatches sent out to officials at 
Lagos, the Foreign Office had wished to give the im- 
pression that its primary objective was the suppression 
of the trade in slaves through the development of 
legitimate commerce. But the underlying motive for all 
actions taken by the man on the spot in Lagos was to 
protect and ensure that island-entrepot’s control of the 
trade. 

Much of what went on between Lagos and Abeokuta 
has been recounted, to an extent, above. Suffice it to say 
here that, because of the wars, Abeokuta was forced to 
seek support from Lagos in order to maintain a balance 
of power among the former Oyo states, and for protec- 
tion from further encroachments by the Dahomayens. 
This was especially true during the period of good rela- 
tions between Abeokuta and Lagos. Throughout this 
period many British consuls held various opinions about 
the select position of the Egba, and they reacted in dif- 
ferent ways towards them. The Egba also recognized the 
select position they held in British circles and tried to use 
it to their advantage. To them Abeokuta was the first 
Christian stronghold in the interior, and any action on 
the part of Lagos was done as a necessary step both to 
protect evangelical work and to permit the growth of 
Egba power. But with the annexation of Lagos and the 
initiation of unauthorized forward policies by British 
officials, the Egba’s view of their relationship with the 
English began to change. Many of the related states also 
feared European encroachment. They felt that if annex- 
ation could take place on the coast it would only be a 
matter of time before such a move was attempted in- 
land. 

The officials who most affected the relationship of 
Abeokuta with Lagos were Consuls McKoskey and 
Glover. McKoskey was a merchant, and by right felt 
that the interest of trade should be foremost. In defense 
of his own interests, he once countermanded instruc- 
tions to a certain captain leading his column of soldiers 
to bolster Abeokuta’s defense during the Ijaye war. In 
addition, it was at his request that the initial breach be- 
tween Lagos and the Egba occurred.% The basis for this 
breach was the Egba’s resentment against the stationing 
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of a vice-consul at Abeokuta in 1862 to protect Lagos’s 
commercial interests. Before the capture of Lagos this 
probably would have met with little resistance, but after 
the true intentions of the British became known things 
changed. ‘‘Their (Egba) notion of a consul is that of a 
person sent by an acknowledged superior power to one 
in subjection . . . England conquered Lagos and sent an 
Ajelle . . . there. The consul at Lagos was, in fact, not a 
consul . . . but an Ajelle; and when the English govern- 
ment sends a consul (there) he is taken as an Ajelle, and 
they won’t have an Ajelle.’’® The Egba were hostile 
towards Lagos because of this move. A growing resent- 
ment against Henry Townsend became evident (perhaps 
because his role in Abeokuta was also identified as that 
of an Ajelle), and by mid-1865 he had been removed by 
CMS officials in London. Such resentment and further 
overtures from Lagos for limiting the power of the Egba 
eventually culminated in what has been termed the Efole 
of 1867.° 

In 1863 John Hawley Glover became the Acting 
Governor of Lagos, and it was his assumption of 
that office that aggressive policies took on larger pro- 
portions: it heralded the beginning of the unauthorized 
forward policy phase. As Acting Governor, Glover 
was a defender of the interest of merchants, and. did 
everything in his power to wrest control of the trade 
routes from the Egba. He feared their monopoly (as 
much as they feared his) of the trade and wished to 
make Lagos the sole market for European goods. Dur- 
ing his stay in Lagos, and later as Administrator (until 
he left the country in 1872), he was resolute in his opin- 
ion that it was the Egba who were at the heart of the 
disrupting events in the interior. One had only to 
militarily disable the Egba in order to remove what he 
considered to be their recalcitrant behavior. In his haste 
to chastise the Egba, Glover, as with previous Officials, 
failed to take cognizance of the important variables af- 
fecting the balance of power in the hinterland. His con- 
cern was to ensure free access of trade to Lagos. 

As alluded to above, it was Glover who in 1865 com- 
manded a military column against the combined forces 
of the Egba and their allies during the seige of Ikorodu. 
But it must be stressed here that this seige had been 
originally sanctioned by the governor as a means of get- 
ting the Ebga to lift their system of tolls on British 
goods moving through Abeokuta. Glover’s attack on 
the Egba, therefore, was without provocation, and was 
considered a clear intervention into the internal affairs 
of the hinterland. It demonstrated to the Ebga that 
‘‘any (further) indication to rely on the word of the 
Lagos government was finally destroyed when, in their 
view, the governor who had sanctioned their aggression 
against Ikorodu then ordered their lifting of the 
blockade within twenty-four hours.’’® 

The complete break in Egba relations with her Majes- 
ty’s Government at Lagos came when Glover stationed 
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constables on the mainland to, in his words, protect the 
trade routes. This was done after he hinted he would 
negotiate a well defined frontier with the Egba.” The 


consequences for this move were meted out to Euro- 
peans in Abeokuta. One such consequence was the 
Efo!e of October 1867, which all but ended missionary 
influence in Abeokuta. Perhaps this so-called ‘‘crisis of 
displacement’’ or ‘‘breakdown’’ of the linking 
mechanism could have been avoided; perhaps not. But 
nevertheless Glover, up until his departure in 1872, 
maintained an unauthorized forward policy calculated 
to advance the interests of the British at Lagos. 


Conclusion 


It could be concluded, therefore, that both the cap- 
ture of Lagos and the subsequent annexation of it dur- 
ing the mid-nineteenth century were contributing fac- 
tors to much of the politico-economic instability in the 
Lagos ninterland. Much of this instability was inten- 
sified through persistent British attempts to bring about 
political and economic transformation of a prein- 
dustrial, African mode of production through alliances 
with appropriate collaborators. The outcome of such a 
situation was the so-called ‘‘crisis of displacement’’ 
and/or ‘‘breakdown’’ of the linking mechanism be- 
tween the collaborators, which, in the late-nineteenth 
century, laid the basis for the eventual occupation of the 
hinterland by the British. These events speak to the core 
of the Gallagher and Robinson theses in that there was a 
continuity to British expansion during the mid- and late- 
Victorian periods. 

This move from informal to formal empire developed 
after a period of benignant reluctancy: a period of time 
when the British sought to ensure that the region would 
remain responsive to the needs of an expanding in- 
dustrial economy. It was with this in mind that the 
British, at mid-century, initiated steps to use Abeokuta 
as a springboard for the spread of Christianity and 
‘‘legitimate commerce’’ (to replace the illegal trade in 
slaves) into the interior. Through the use of Egba Saro 
as prefabricated collaborators to bring about modern- 
ization, the British had hoped that Abeokuta would be 
more of an asset than a liability in the hinterland. 
Unable to give the Saro the independence of action they 
needed, and by refusing to be more diplomatic about 
the Yoruba wars, Britain and her collaborators had set 
the stage for the breakdown. When this happened both 
then sought new collaborators by which to protect their 
initiatives. Still unable to bring about the ideal condi- 
tions for transforming a preindustrial society, it was 
then that Britain resorted to formal means of imple- 
menting such conditions. According to Gallagher and 
Robinson: 


It is only when the politics of these new regions fail to 
provide satisfactory conditions for commercial or 
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strategic integration and when their relative weakness 
allows, that power is used imperialistically to adjust 
those conditions. Economic expansion, it is true, will 
tend to flow into the regions of maximum opportunity, 
but maximum opportunity depends as much upon polit- 
ical considerations of security as upon questions of 
profit... .”! 


Thus, with the capture and annexation of Lagos, the 
British had set in motion a chain of events that, in 1885, 
would culminate in her dominance over the Nigerian 
hinterland. British policy therefore had become ‘‘a for- 
ward policy, losing sight of its original intention of stop- 
ping with [the] annexation [of Lagos]. Such a forward 
policy necessitated the pacification of the Yoruba 
groups in the hinterland, which resulted in additional 
territory under the control of Lagos.’’” 

Abeokuta was not annexed until 1914, and perhaps 
much can be said for this because of the initial stages of 
modernization that had been implemented by the Egba 
United Board of Management, under the influence of 
the Saro. The board’s successor, the Egba United 
Government, was able further to implement moderniza- 
tion in Abeokuta. But all of this eventually proved of no 
avail when annexation did come. Yet throughout both 
the mid- and late Victorian periods the African 
attempted to transform the old sociopolitical order so as 
to maintain an economic equilibrium and thereby pre- 
vent a British take over. 

The economic conflicts of the mid-Victorian period, 
similar to those that were to occur in the late Victorian 
period, arose ‘‘as a result of the meeting of two 
disparate societies, one developing, the other 
underdeveloped.’’”? The conflicts were not only signifi- 
cant in allowing the Egba and other Yoruba peoples to 
slow down the imperialist machine at the coast, but they 
acted as obstacles to (what some writers suggest were) 
the real basis for a British forward policy in the interior 
of Lagos.” But unfortunately the British had to wait un- 
til the late nineteenth century for this to materialize. 


The Lagos hinterland attracted the attention of 
Westminster officials and such influential private im- 
perialists . . . because far more was at stake than the 
defence of the existing commerce in palm products. The 
competition was for the possession of territory with the 
control of actual and potential trade and other 
resources. Indeed, the major prize [over] which the 
British and French [were to struggle] was not the coastal 
palm-oil-producing areas as such but the Sudanic belt, 
with its impressive Muslim empires, urban centres, and 
reputed commerce.” 


NOTES 


This paper was originally written for a graduate seminar at UCLA, 
in the Fall of 1969, under Professor Boniface Obichere. It was subse- 
quently altered to include major ideas on imperialism from an NEH 
Summer Seminar at Yale under Professor Robin Winks in 1980. I am 
indebted to both of them for the final draft. 
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The Contest for Salaga: 
Anglo-German Conflict in the Gold 
Coast Hinterland 


A. OLORUNFEMI 


ee acquisition of territories on the West 
African coast in the late nineteenth century was 
meant to be prelude to the exploitation of the vast 
resources—real or imaginary—of various parts of the 
continent for the benefit of the respective colonizing 
metropolitan power. It was soon discovered, however, 
that such expectations depended, among other things, 
on the extension of the coastal enclaves inland, the 
development of such territories in order to produce the 
required export staples, and the control not only of the 
trade routes but also the markets of the hinterland. 
Especially in the case of the late-comer Germany, the 
acquisition of colonies and the search for interior 
markets and trade routes became urgent, if only to 
enable her merchants to counter the alleged discrimina- 
tory tariffs set up by British and French rivals who were 
already well-established on the West African coast long 
before 1884.' 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, Britain 
no doubt had built up a substantial superiority over 
other European nations in the extent of her external 
trade with West Africa, albeit quite insignificant pro- 
portionally to her overall external trade. It has been sug- 
gested that she acquired territories in order to forestall 
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the aggressive incursions of ambitious rivals or ‘‘in- 
vaders,’” who were armed with discriminatory tariffs 
against her trade, into her area of commercial predomi- 
nance.” However, by the late nineteenth century, as long 
as such commercial interests seemed well protected by 
treaties with African chiefs, Britain was unwilling to 
abandon her cautious policy of ‘‘limited commitment,”’ 
especially in an area like the Gold Coast, where she had 
earlier been engaged in a costly military confrontation 
with the Asante.’ Consequently, it was left to the ‘‘men 
on the spot’’—administrators and merchants—to take 
measures, sometimes independent of the Colonial Of- 
fice, to safeguard the interests of their colonies against 
possible encroachment from foreigners. 

The search for the ‘‘Salaga market’’ in the Gold 
Coast hinterland—in itself the pursuit of a myth— 
clearly illustrates the concern of both the German 
Togoland and British Gold Coast authorities to secure 
interior trade and trade routes, not necessarily for 
substantial export trade with their respective ‘‘mother 
countries,’’ but perhaps principally to feed their 
customs posts on the coast in order to earn enough 
revenue to sustain their administration. The declaration 
of German protection over Togoland (and the Came- 
roons) in 1884, ‘‘with a view to ensure effectually Ger- 
man commercial interests on the west coast of Africa,’’* 
seemed to hasten the definition of coastal boundaries 
and the subsequent move into the interior. Their agents 
hurried into the hinterland as though it were a newly 
discovered world, where they jealously marked out their 
respective claims to trade routes and markets. Both 
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France and Germany agreed to regulate, ‘‘in a spirit of 
mutual good intelligence, the relations which might 
arise between them from the extension of their respec- 
tive rights of sovereignty of protectorate in West Africa 
and elsewhere on the Guinea coast.’’* Before the end of 
1885 the two nations had resolved to divide the whole 
coastline from the Gold Coast to Dahomey between 
themselves. Part of the agreement stipulated that, pend- 
ing the conclusion of a Franco-German customs ar- 
rangement, French traders at Little Popo and Porto 
Seguro were to retain their property as well as the right 
to exchange their wares freely with contiguous French 
territory, the same rights being guaranteed to German 
traders in the French territory.° 

In contrast with Franco-German agreements, the 
Anglo-German boundary on the Gold Coast-Togoland 
border was not easily defined because of the conflicting 
viewpoints taken respectively by officials in London and 
those of the local British colonial government in the 
Gold Coast. The Berlin Conference was in progress, and 
the Foreign Office was naturally more concerned with 
the wider questions of Anglo-German relations in West 
Africa, and, as yet, less interested in the particular and 
peculiar fiscal problems, real or imaginary, complained 
of by the Gold Coast government.’ As far as trade was 
concerned, the Colonial Office was, like the British mer- 
chants themselves, anxious that British trade should be 
secured against ‘‘differential treatment,’’ and was 
prepared in most cases to enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments with the Germans on this.* Thus in spite of 
mounting pressures to the contrary from British com- 
mercial interests and from the Gold Coast government, 
the Colonial Office consistently refused to contest Ger- 
man acquisitions or to entertain any further criticisms 
of the way they were obtained. All the same, in July 
1886, the Governor of the Gold Coast had succeeded in 
forcing a fixture of the boundary on the coast with the 
German-Togo territory. The line of demarcation was 
marked for a distance of only two-and-a-half miles west 
of Beh Beach (Lomé), ‘‘in order that the Gold Coast 
police, in pursuing smugglers, might not infringe the 
border.’”? 


Hinterland Trade Routes 


The coastal boundaries having been settled, at least 
for the time being, the focus of commercial exploitation 
gradually shifted into the hinterland. British merchants 
who had always complained of the stagnation in the 
palm produce trade and the disruption of interior routes 
by the Asante, had always looked to the control of the 
hinterland as a prelude to a ‘‘commercial boom”’ which 
would recuperate their profit margin.'® The British were 
not alone in this: after 1884, numerous ‘“‘scientific and 
commercial explorers,’’ mostly French and German, 
came to the area with the distinct object of advancing 
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the interests of their respective countries. British mer- 
chants feared that the most immediate result of the ef- 
forts of these explorers would be that a great knowledge 
of the country as regards its geography and resources 
would be ‘‘established under non-British flags’? and 
trade would take ‘‘routes adverse to British 
commerce.’’'' The new Governor of the Gold Coast, Sir 
W. B. Griffith, added his strong conviction that if ac- 
tion was not taken, the French would get round to 
Asante behind Wassaw country and would prevail upon 
the people to come under their protection.'” The persis- 
tent refusal of the British government to protect British 
trade through active intervention in the politics of the 
interior, meant that the Gold Coast government had to 
take the first measures, independent of the Colonial Of- 
fice ‘‘to safeguard the interests of the colony against 
possible encroachments from ‘‘foreigners.’’ 

Even though both the French and the Germans had 
sent their ‘‘scouts’’ to the interior, the most feared com- 
petitors to British trade were not the French, but the 
Germans. As observed by C. S. Salmon: 


The rivalry of France is of little moment, for 
however great her possessions—and they are con- 
siderable in Africa—her trade is always limited; . . . 
The greatest danger to the trade and commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain is from Germany. The 
German houses on the coast rank next to the 
British in importance. Germans are expert traders; 
they know many things an English trader would 
not value. . . . They have been quite as disap- 
pointed as are the British traders at the British 
policy in West Africa which has kept them as well 
as others from the rich commerce of the interior.’ 


The Germans, of course, were also very much interested 
in the trade of the interior. They had discovered, soon 
after obtaining firm footing on the coast at Lomé and 
Bageida that their possession of a mere strip of coast 
was almost entirely dependent upon trade with the in- 
terior. Thus cramped into this small strip between the 
Keta Lagoon and the French possessions west of 
Dahomey, Germany’s aim was to obtain a better sea- 
board for Togoland in the direction of the mouth of the 
River Volta, and a sufficient hinterland touching on the 
River Volta and Niger, the main trade outlets from the 
hinterland to the coast.'* Thus, as early as 1885, the 
Germans had moved swiftly in that direction. Apart 
from the unofficial though remarkable expedition of 
Dr. G. A. Krause to the Mossi territory and beyond, the 
Imperial German Commissioner for Togoland, Ernst 
Falkenthal, was moving northwest to the banks of the 
River Volta, and later he succeeded in making treaties 
with the rulers of Peki, Towe, Kowe, and Agotime, an 
area which had hitherto been regarded as being under 
British protection by virtue of the Danish cessions of 
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1850.'5 Southwards, there were reports of German ex- 
peditions to explore the hinterland with the possible in- 
tention of attracting the trade of the area to German 
ports at Lomé and Bageida. 

This continued advance of Germany’s territorial in- 
terest in search of ‘‘markets’’ and trade routes naturally 
aroused the anxiety of the Gold Coast Government and 
British merchants. For instance, it was feared that a suc- 
cessful diversion of the hinterland trade to German 
ports would have shut off the hinterland trade to the 
British ports of Keta and Danoe with consequent loss of 
revenue to the Gold Coast government.'® Similarly, 
John Holt, one of the most influential British merchants 
on the West African coast, was very apprehensive of the 
continued influence of the Germans east of the River 
Volta. In his appeal to the Colonial Office for positive 
action against what he regarded as ‘‘German encroach- 
ments’’ in that area, he warned: 


. .. German influence at the back of our coastline 
of the Volta River, must be very powerful 
hereafter, and be productive of very great trouble 
to our colonial authorities if allowed to grow."” 


But the Colonial Office would not be bothered about 
such problems, and in line with its cautious policy of 
limited commitments on the West African coast, the 


Colonial Office did not believe that the presence of Ger- 
man influence would constitute any threat to free 
trade.'* Moreover, the Colonial Office considered that 
the actual interest of British traders on the coast was 
relatively small. The only important commercial interest 
at stake was the trading factories of Messrs. F. and A. 
Swanzy at Keta and Danoe Beach on the Afflao Coast. 
In the hinterland, Britain’s position appeared secure 
because places like Akwamu (Acquamoo) and Crepee 
districts were considered among those which formerly 
recognized the authority of the Danish Crown and were 
therefore included in the purchase of 1850.'° 

As usual, these arguments were ‘‘non-issues’’ as far 
as the Gold Coast government and British traders were 
concerned. Since the establishment of contiguous Ger- 
man trading posts east of the Afflao district, the govern- 
ment had repeatedly accused the Togo authorities of 
aiding the smuggling of Hamburg goods—principally 
spirits—into the interior of the Gold Coast colony, 
thereby defrauding the colony’s revenue and threaten- 
ing the profit of British merchants at the Volta 
estuary.”” Consequently, Governor Griffith decided on 
his own to strengthen Britain’s hold of the Afflao coast 
east of Keta by ratifying a treaty of protection with the 
small state of Krikor. He also obtained similar treaties 
along the River Volta from the rulers of Akwamu and 
Crepee.”' Even though the Colonial Office would not 
sanction the cession of these new territories acquired by 
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the Governor,” it nevertheless objected strongly to the 
extension of the German sphere of influence westwards 
to the Volta and to the Kwahu district west of the river 
on the grounds that it would amount to a violation of 
the ‘‘hinterland doctrine’ just laid down by the Ger- 
mans themselves in the case of their Cameroons 
district.”> But since the Colonial Office was anxious to 
avoid any conflict with the Germans which might in- 
volve another British military confrontation with the 
Asante, the only solution was an Anglo-German under- 
standing to define their boundaries in the hinterland and 
to regulate the commercial relations of their two col- 
onies. 


The Neutral Zone, 1887-88 


The Neutral Zone was a rectangular territory north of 
the confluence of the River Daka with the Volta, where 
both countries agreed to respect freedom of trade. The 
**Neutral Zone’’ had its origin in the question of the 
possession of Salaga and the whole country of Gonja. 
Although neither the Gold Coast government nor the 
Colonial Office exercised any form of protection over 
the area, Salaga was regarded as an important em- 
porium at which the trade routes from the Niger and 
other parts of the interior converged. It was therefore 
important in the interest of British trade, that the town 
and the routes leading to it through the districts on the 
east of the Volta should be left free and open to traders 
of all nationalities. The Colonial Office’s negotiation 
for the ‘‘neutral zone’’ was based on the assumption 
that the Danish cession of 1850 had confirmed British 
possession of Akwamu and Crepee (Peki). Consequently 
it was proposed that the boundary line laid down on the 
coast in 1886 should be continued into the interior, to 
place within the German protectorate the territories of 
Towe, Kowe, and Agotime, and to leave Akwamu and 
Crepee within the British protectorate. The recommen- 
dation also stipulated that between the northern limit of 
Crepee and the mouth of the River Daka the Germans 
were to be allowed to extend their protectorate up to the 
River Volta, on condition that the Germans would agree 
not to levy duties upon goods in transit, nor interfere in 
any way with trade between the British Protectorate and 
the interior. Reciprocally, the British Government 
guaranteed not to levy duties within their Protectorate 
east of the Volta on goods from German Togo into 
other districts east of the Volta. This was to form the 
basis of German merchants’ claim to free passage on the 
Volta in the 1890s. 

It appears that the value of the zone lay essentially in 
the fact that it included the main trade routes of the 
Mossi caravans, which brought down from the north 
slaves, sheep, cattle, horses, leather work, cloth, hats, 
salt, and swords, exchanging them in the south for kola 
nuts from the Asante and for European goods such as 
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cloth, guns, powder, rum, gin, brass and copper rods, 
flints, beads, and cotton goods.” These traders carried 
their goods on donkeys and mules, and travelled 
generally in caravans of fifty to sixty men. The 
geographical location of Salaga made it the great center 
on which all the trade routes were formerly concen- 
trated and from where a remarkable number of routes 
radiated. Three waterways converging on the neighbor- 
hood—the Black Volta from the west, the White Volta 
from the north and the main Volta, thrusting directly 
south to the sea—placed Salaga as a convenient trading 
emporium, and was regarded as the ‘‘key to the trade of 
the Volta area, north and south.’’?’ Even though the 
Black and White Voltas carried hardly any trade, the 
Gold Coast authorities still believed, even as late as 
1898, that the possession of Salaga was of great impor- 
tance because ‘‘the possessor . . . holds the key to trade 
with the interior.’’” 

The town of Salaga itself was, after Yendi, the second 
largest town on the middle Volta with a population of 
between 12,000 and 15,000 in 1876.” Lying some two 
hundred miles north of Kumasi, its development as an 
important trading center dates from the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century, when it became the main terminus of the 
Hausa caravans. It was formerly tributory to Asante, 
which had the monopoly of the market insofar as no 
other people from the coast were allowed to trade there. 
For quite a long time, Salaga had considerable and 
regular trading intercourse with all the states of the 
Sudan, with Timbuctoo, Bornu, and other rich African 
states. But the whole country of Gonja, of which Salaga 
was the center, was itself an unproductive region which 
only acquired apparent importance from the ‘‘barter’’ 
trade carried on with the kola nut producing district 
nearer the coast, and from the fact that traders had set- 
tled there.” Before 1874, the average daily number of 
traders entering and leaving the town in the trading 
season was estimated at about 10,000. But Salaga fell 
into decline after the Asante defeat, when the 
Asantehene could no longer enforce payment of 
customs duties and give protection to traders, and the 
supply of kola was also cut off.*' As a result, the 
population of the town began to decline and its trade 
diminished. The number of migrations from Salaga 
(and Yendi) shows that the connection of such traders 
with the place was not permanent and they began to 
move to Krachi, Kpando Kpon, and other places which 
were developing as new centers of trade.” Yet, in spite 
of the dwindling importance of Salaga and its environs 
in the 1880s, the creation of the Neutral Zone was an 
important diplomatic success, especially for the British 
foreign office: it not only secured freedom of whatever 
trade was available on equal terms with the Germans in 
the zone, without saddling the Gold Coast authorities 
with the burden and cost of its administration,” but 
also, if temporarily, limited Germany’s sphere of 
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political operation to the eastern boundary of the zone. 

The Neutral Zone arrangement soon began to work 
unsatisfactorily. Although it had been entered into with 
apparent good intentions by both governments, it did 
not prevent their local agents from violating the terms 
of the agreement. For instance, it was alleged that soon 
after the agreement was signed in December 1887 Ger- 
man agents made efforts to intercept the trade from 
Salaga along the left bank of the Volta River to Keta, 
and to divert it to Lomé and Bageida, and in the proc- 
ess, British traders were physically assaulted. These 
allegations were connected with the journeys of one 
Captain von Froncois of the 9th Colberg Grenadiers, 
whose activities in the hinterland were variously 
represented: German merchants on the Togo Coast sug- 
gested that Captain von Froncois might have been en- 
tirely on his own, or on an errand of the German 
government, but certainly was not engaged in making 
diversionary trade routes from the interior to Bageida.*™ 
From Berlin the semi-official German newspaper, 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung reported that Cap- 
tain von Froncois was leading a purely German scien- 
tific expedition into the Gold Coast colony and the in- 
terior, particularly on the route along the bank of the 
Volta up to Salaga.** However, from the subsequent 
results of his expeditions, it appears that the German 
authorities in Togo did not desire to make public the 
real objective of these journeys. For instance, Captain 
von Froncois and his team surveyed and mapped out the 
country, attempted to trace the Volta River to its source 
and actually obtained first-hand information about 
‘the great market of Salaga.’’ Between Bageida and 
Salaga, he was reported to have passed about forty-five 
village centers: these included Bolaga, Kpando, Buem 
(Boem) Tapa, Kroso, Krachi, Krubi (Balau), and Kinto. 
In September 1888, he was reportedly engaged in 
building a castle (Bismarckburg) at Adiele (Adeli) and 
was preparing a fine road from there to Bageida for 
trade.* In addition, and contrary to the Anglo-German 
agreements of December 1887, Captain Froncois con- 
cluded treaties with African chiefs at Salaga, Yendi, 
Karagha (Kargo) and other places in the Neutral Zone, 
offering German protection.*” Though the Imperial 
German government refused to accept the protectorates 
and in fact ordered Froncois to abrogate the treaties on 
the grounds that it conflicted with the Anglo-German 
accord, it did allow him to contract a general ‘‘treaty of 
friendship and commerce,”’ granting to the Germans in 
Salaga the right of domicile, commercial transactions, 
acquisition of property and all rights which, according 
to Bismarck, were granted to persons of any other na- 
tionality.** At the same time, the Sultan of Salaga was 
not informed that he was no longer under German pro- 
tection. 

It is not certain whether Captain Froncois was totally 
ignorant of the Anglo-German agreement with regard to 
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the Neutral Zone. In fact, in defense of his action he 
argued that he had received overtures from the Sultans 
and Chiefs of Salaga, Yendi, Nantong, Karga and Gam- 
baga, desiring to place themselves under German pro- 
tection.*? This, however, was in sharp contrast with the 
account of the Gold Coast government which stated 
that the Sultan of Salaga had a bad impression of 
Froncois, owing to ‘‘the meanness of his presents,’’ and 
assured the Gold Coast authorities that he would have 
nothing to do with any white man ‘‘except those from 
Accra.’’” Even outside the so-called Neutral Zone, 
there were reports early in 1889 that the Germans in 
Togo had taken steps to divert all the trade of the in- 
terior from Gold Coast ports to the Togo port of 
Bageida, and all the local Crepee trade from places as 
close as Adaklu and Keta districts was going to Lome.*! 

Perhaps it is not necessary to go into further details of 
accusations from both sides about the violations of the 
Neutral Zone. Whatever the facts of these allegations 
against the Germans, it could not be denied that the 
higher duties placed upon European imports, par- 
ticularly on gin, rum, tobacco, and gunpowder at the 
Gold Coast port of Keta, offered an added inducement 
to merchants to use the Togo ports of Bageida and 
Lomé, where import duties were lower. This in turn en- 
couraged African traders in the interior to make use of 
these same ports, where they bought European goods at 
relatively lower prices.** However, this is not to deny the 
fact that German traders on the Togo coast were keen 
on hinterland trade. Like their rivals on the Gold Coast, 
German agents in Togo were also anxious that their 
coastal possessions should not be isolated from the 
trade and trade routes of the interior. German mer- 
chants had, for a long time, had their eyes on the sup- 
posedly rich hinterland behind the Gold Coast Colony. 
Apart from the journeys of Dr. Krause and Ernst 
Falkanthal, German knowledge of the interior was 
naturally much assisted by the activities of Basel and 
other missions already established in various parts of 
the Gold Coast.*? The merchants had become very anx- 
ious to trade with the much publicized ‘‘native 
eldorado’’—the great trading city of Salaga, the most 
promising gateway to ‘‘the rich northern interior.’’ 

It is doubtful whether either side had a comprehensive 
knowledge of the commercial value of the territo- 
ries—in and outside the Neutral Zone—for which they 
were contending. Unfortunately materials relating to 
this are scanty; the first European to visit Salaga came 
only after it had entered the period of decline. Hence 
there is no contemporary description of Salaga at its 
prime. Available evidence, based on the reports of 
travellers from both sides, tends to suggest that, at least 
before the late 1890s, when the development of hinter- 
land resources was well under way, in real terms of com- 
mercial expectations with respect to European trade, the 
race into the interior was no more than the pursuit of a 
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myth. The value of most of the territories in dispute be- 
tween the two was usually strategic—lying in the center 
of once important trade routes between the coast and 
the far northern hinterland. For instance, after his ex- 
peditions to various parts of the hinterland, George 
Ferguson, the African agent of the Gold Coast govern- 
ment, observed that the importance of the hinterland 
was based on its markets, which were the converging 
points of roads from the coast as well as from the far in- 
terior, and to which caravans and others resort for 
European commodities.’’“ Both Dagomba and Gonja, 
which were included in the Neutral Zone and beyond it, 
had no export trade except that of kola nuts. Their only 
demand in the shape of European goods was for brass 
and copper rods, guns, gunpowder, and a limited 
amount of cotton goods. 

Of the immediate hinterland of the colony, George 
Ferguson observed that ‘‘the resources of our [the Gold 
Coast] interior have not yet been ascertained: they may 
be very valuable.’’** He believed that trade in gold, 
ivory, shea butter, groundnuts, indigo, and other prod- 
ucts could be developed and therefore laid much stress 
on the possession of trade routes as a basis for any fur- 
ther development. Among the areas in dispute between 
the two—Gold Coast and Togoland—was Crepee 
(Krepe), a very extensive region between the Rivers 
Volta and Agome. It included the districts of Peki, 
Agotime Panto (Kpandu), and Inkonia (Nkonya), 
claimed by the British government as part of the Danish 
cession of 1850.“ Even in this area, most of the little 
trade available was with the Togoland port of 
Lomé—especially after the declaration of German Pro- 
tectorate—where the Africans found it cheaper to buy 
European goods, presumably because of the lower 
duties imposed by the Togo authorities.*’ The most pro- 
ductive section of this region was from Ho to Anum and 
northwards, where oil palm, yams, bananas, plantain, 
and maize were the major products. A few rubber trees 
were also found in Anum and Akwamu districts and in 
the area north of Panto (Kpandu) extending northward 
beyond Inkonia and Buem (Boem).* Lying east of the 
Volta River between the northern limit of Crepee and 
the mouth of the River Daka, Boem district was 
reported to be ‘‘very rich in iron and it was the only part 
of the west coast where iron is manufactured.’’ One of 
the principal industries was iron-smelting, with the 
result that ‘‘not a single bar of iron was imported into 
Salaga and the interior from the Coast.’’” Thus apart 
from the export of rubber—which developed rapidly 
from about 1886—much of the territory between the 
Neutral Zone and the Gold Coast Colony was valued 
not so much on account of the export staples it was 
capable of producing, but because of its strategic posi- 
tion in a supposedly rich country. For instance, in spite 
of the discouraging reports about the commercial 
possibilities of the area in terms of export production, 
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the Gold Coast government’s continued contest with the 
Germans over Kpandu was motivated by the strong 
belief that German possession of this district would 
enable the Togoland authorities to divert to Lomé a very 
large portion of the trade which was passing through 
British territory to the Coast.® The direct routes from 
the Togoland ports of Lomé and Bageida to Salaga 
passed through Boem district, and the distance 
between Salaga and those ports was said to be less by 
four days’ journey than from Salaga to the nearest Gold 
Coast port of Accra. Hence it was important for the 
Gold Coast to secure Boem in order to ‘‘hold the whole 
of the coast trade routes with the interior from Whydah 
to Assinee,’’ particularly because the possession of 
Boem would have completed the Gold Coast protection 
on the east, besides opening new markets to trade, 
which ‘‘owing to the jealousy of the Intas, have been 
hitherto closed to English goods.’’*! 

In the early 1890s, agitation for the expansion of the 
Gold Coast to cover territories in the hinterland was 
reinforced by reports that the French and the Germans 
were pushing into the interior to develop and secure 
trade. British merchants and shippers began to protest 
against what they regarded as the failure of the British 
government to gain possession of the hinterland, par- 
ticularly at a time when the Germans were allowed to get 
a footing much further down the Volta than it was 
thought they should be allowed.*? The London 
Chamber of Commerce strongly urged the Colonial Of- 
fice to secure to the Gold Coast the territory as far as to 
the back of the Niger, which it regarded as the ‘‘natural 
boundary,”’ and to protect the area from the encroach- 
ments of ‘‘foreign governments.’’* Of course, such a 
move would have conflicted with the hinterland expan- 
sion of the Germans (from Togo) who were already 
making their way round to the back of the Gold Coast 
colony. More than that, Britain was already technically 
barred from making treaties in this area, as defined by 
the 1887-88 agreement with Germany, because some of 
the territories involved, including Dagomba, Gonja, 
Gurunsi, and Mossi, were clearly in the so-called 
Neutral Zone. In spite of these constraints, the decision 
to send George Ferguson on his treaty-making missions 
between 1892 and 1894 was indicative of the extreme 
concern and anxiety with which the problem was re- 
garded by the Colonial Office and by the British 
authorities on the Gold Coast.** This anxiety was 
heightened by the fear of French incursion into Salaga 
as a result of earlier journeys to the area by Captain 
Binger.» 

The Anglo-German agreement of 1887-88 establish- 
ing the Neutral Zone did not provide against the con- 
tingency of a third power (like France) entering the 
zone. But Ferguson’s ‘“‘treaties of friendship and 
freedom of commerce’’ with Dagomba, Gonja, Gurunsi, 
and Mossi, aimed at preventing this, alienated the in- 
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terests of the Germans and placed them in an invidious 
position. Attempts made later to associate Germany 
with these treaties were met with counterproposals from 
Berlin for a conditional partition of the zone in 
order to neutralize possible French intervention.’ This 
included the cession to the German Togo territory, the 
much coveted portion of the Gold Coast colony, which 
lay to the east of the Volta. Such a conditional surrender 
of the trans-Volta district was an idea which the Gold 
Coast authorities were not prepared to entertain. The 
Germans, for their part, were not prepared to accept the 
validity of Ferguson’s treaties outside the Neutral Zone 
to the east, where their (German) agents already made 
treaties with African chiefs. In the Zone itself, they were 
particularly infuriated with Ferguson’s treaties with the 
chiefs of Trugu and Salaga, and in a countermove, a 
German military officer, Captain Zech, was dispatched 
to the zone and forcibly, it was alleged, he removed the 
traders of Salaga to Kete, where they were placed under 
German protection. In the process Salaga was allegedly 
burnt down by the German officer. The traders were 
made to recognize Edrusu, a son of the late king of 
Salaga, as the paramount ruler at Kete, thereby placing 
under German influence the whole of the southeastern 
portions of the Neutral Zone and especially the area 
recognizing Salaga as its capital. Northeast of the zone, 
the Germans entered the territory of Chakosi and oc- 
cupied its capital, Sansane Mango, which was situated 
outside the hinterland of Togo.” 

Sansane Mango was situated on the caravan route 
from the Hausa states to Salaga and the Neutral Zone. 
It formed the meeting point of five roads which led to 
Kuadi, Pama, Yariga, Gambaga, and Yendi. The im- 
mediate object of this occupation, therefore, seemed to 
be to enable the Germans to tap the trade of the zone 
and to make it the prelude to the extension of the Togo 
hinterland northwards to the Niger.” In fact, the Ger- 
mans were prepared to play the game of ‘‘two against 
one’’ by threatening further association with the French 
to contest Britain’s claim to preeminence on the Niger. 
They admitted that the Franco-German agreement of 
March 1894, which gave France access to the Niger 
basin, was Germany’s answer to the series of ‘‘rebuffs’’ 
she had received from England for many years back in 
all matters relating to colonial expansion.*! 


Partition of the Neutral Zone 


The threat of a Franco-German alliance which would 
endanger British commercial supremacy on the lower 
Niger was not something the Foreign Office could ig- 
nore. Hence the British Government was prepared to 
discuss ‘‘friendly agreements’? with Germany in order 
to secure this important area of British interest against 
French encroachment. The only feasible agreement 
seemed to be one which would exclude Germany from 
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Borgu and the Niger, and assign to Great Britain the 
Neutral Zone extended eastwards of the Oti River and 
northwards, in return for the cession of the trans-Volta 
district. This would have been a bad bargain for the 
Gold Coast because there was no German equivalent 
compensation for the colony. With this aspect hotly 
contested by the Gold Coast authorities, the Germans 
were prepared to be content with some addition to 
Togoland either in the direction of the Neutral Zone or 
towards the Niger, but with the guarantee that the free 
navigation of the Volta river to its mouth would be 
secured to German traders.” In the Neutral Zone, 
Salaga was Germany’s first and most inflexible demand, 
and she found it impossible to enter into negotiations on 
the pre-condition that both Yendi and particularly 
Salaga, must necessarily fall to the Gold Coast colony. 
Althdugh Salaga was already in ruins, the Germans 
feared that if rebuilt by the Gold Coast, it would reab- 
sorb the trade of all the surrounding district, to the 
detriment of the Togoland trade.® 

The hard line taken by the Togo authorities made the 
British Colonial Office, particularly the new Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, anxious to combat 
what was represented to him as the imminent threat to 
British commerce in the hinterland. He was told that the 
two main roads used by traders forming the commercial 
link between Mossi and Asanti passed through Salaga; 
if the Germans were allowed to establish themselves 
there—as was widely speculated—they would be in a 
position to interfere with the Mossi trade, secure the 
trade routes and possibly shut out British trade.™ With 
such support from London, the Gold Coast Governor 
ordered British forces to occupy Salaga and Yeji and to 
declare a protectorate so that Salaga might be 
repopulated rapidly and trade restored under British 
protection. Both places were occupied between August 
18 and 22, 1897.° Thereafter Britain proposed a divi- 
sion of the zone which would leave Salaga and Yeji as 
part of the Gold Coast hinterland, and Yendi and all the 
territories of Chakosi which had become relatively more 
important than Salaga, to German Togoland. 

Thus even though the Germans lost Salaga, their 
possession of the eastern portion of the Neutral Zone, 
which included the fertile shores of the Oti River and the 
trade route Mango-Yendi-Kete-Krachi, which repre- 
sented the most valuable part of Dagomba, was an 
abundant compensation. Moreover, the earlier impor- 
tance of the much vaunted market of Salaga had in 
reality diminished by the time the Neutral Zone was 
eventually partitioned in November 1899. In fact, all the 
caravans travelling to Salaga from the northeast had to 
pass through Chakosi. Likewise, the most important of 
the practicable northern trade routes from Say through 
Gurma entered the Togoland territory and the market 
of Salaga became directly dependent on the trading 
center of Sansane Mango, also in the Togoland hinter- 
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land. Chakosi became the point of intersection of the 
whole district; its value also lay in its wealth of cattle 
and on its business-like population. Moreover, the Togo 
authorities decided to develop Kete-Krachi into an im- 
portant commercial center, possibly to capture and 
divert most of the trade of the Neutral Zone to German 
ports in Togoland. Kete was the new commercial center 
founded by Hausa traders to replace Bismarckburg, 
which had been virtually abandoned in 1894. Krachi was 
an old settlement about a mile from Kete. Both were 
situated together, just southeast of the Neutral Zone, on 
the main Volta River. Kete was intended to serve as an 
important gateway into Togoland, where the products 
of the interior were exchanged for salt, brought up the 
Volta in canoes from Adda, and for European goods. 
German currency became popular and Kete began to 
develop as the most important trading center in the in- 
terior. After occupation, the German officer, Count 
Zech, compelled the Africans to build a twelve-mile 
road from Krachi to Krupi and the chiefs on the trade 
routes were allegedly under strict instructions to direct 
all kola nuts to the market at Kete.© 

The Gold Coast authority’s counter-measure to this 
was to deny the Togoland trade and the new commercial 
centers of Kete-Krachi the advantages of the compara- 
tively cheaper transit possessed by the River Volta. In 
fact, the Governor believed that ‘‘if the Gold Coast kept 
the Volta waterways entirely in its own hands and for its 
own trade, it holds the key to the trade of the Neutral 
Zone and beyond.’’® Consequently, the ferry over the 
Volta at Kete, hitherto operated by the king of Krachi, 
was withdrawn from German control, and a more strin- 
gent customs supervision over craft plying the Upper 
Volta, aimed at ending the commercial supremacy of 
Kete market, was imposed. Heavy ferry tolls were im- 
posed on all kinds of goods taken across into German 
territories. German canoes were not allowed on the river 
from one German station to the other. German goods 
might not be brought down the Volta but must be car- 
ried across by British government ferry and taken down 
in British canoes. Exports of salt and kola nuts from the 
Gold Coast to Togoland were absolutely prohibited. 
The objective of all these, according to Governor 
Hodgson, was to make sure ‘‘that the market at Kete 
and that at Bismarckburg were completely cut off from 
old means of supply’’ and that such a measure would 
eventually put a final stop to all trade with the German 
hinterland and ‘‘compel all German traders and firms 
established on German soil on the Upper Volta to shut 
their factories.’’® 

Gold Coast trade restrictions achieved, to a large ex- 
tent, the desired effect. Traders from the interior had to 
come by way of Gambaga and Salaga to get both salt 
and kola nuts, instead of by way of German Sansane 
Mango, Yendi, Bismarckburg, and Kete. The Gold 
Coast authority did not conceal its indifference to the 
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adverse effects of these restrictions on the trade of the 
territory, and particularly on African traders on the 
eastern bank of the Volta River who were forced to pay 
very heavy prices for essential goods like salt at the Gold 
Coast port of Ada. In fact, the governor went on to 
justify all anti-German measures on the grounds of self- 
defense: 


. .. after much provocation from the Germans the 
burning of Ngabi in Togoland and the destruction 
of the property of British native traders (about 
1893), the seizure and execution of the fetish 
Priest Dente of Kwahu (about 1894), the shooting 
of the Gold Coast native traders on the Volta 
(about 1896) . . . the destruction of Salaga in the 
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Neutral Zone, and other actions taken by the govern- 
ment of Togoland to divert trade from its natural 
course.” 


In spite of this, however, the attempt to reinstate 
Salaga and Yeji to their former commercial glory failed 
to materialize. Restrictions against German trade on the 
Volta not only reduced the trade of the river; Yeji, the 
most direct trade route for kola nuts to Salaga, was 
almost deserted since kola trade from Ashanti had 
ceased.”' Thus Salaga, once the terminus of some of the 
busiest trade routes in West Africa was left high and dry 
and now stands on the motor road running north to 
Tamale and Bolgatanga. 
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Civil Response to War: The Nyasaland 
Civil Service, 1914-1918 


COLIN BAKER 


he long-term consequences of the First World War 

on colonial government and the work of colonial 
civil services have been frequently discussed,' but the 
proximate effects have received much less attention, and 
it is the purpose of this paper to attempt to rectify this 
omission by examining the immediate responses to the 
1914-1918 war of one colonial civil service: 
Nyasaland’s. 


Two major factors determined Nyasaland’s role and 
made her unique among British colonial territories dur- 
ing the war: first, the country’s close proximity to areas 
of actual warfare, and secondly, the duration of active 
hostilities. Unlike the Second World War, the First ex- 
tended into Black Africa, and whilst the hostilities were 
soon completed in South West and West Africa, those 
in East Africa lasted much longer.” At the beginning of 
the war Nyasaland was bordered on its north-eastern 
frontier by German East Africa, and on its south- 
eastern and south-western frontiers by Portuguese 
Mozambique. Only on its north-western frontier, with 
Northern Rhodesia, therefore, had it an actively friend- 
ly neighbor and a land corridor through which support 
from other British territories could be secured, although 
a quicker and more fully used corridor was from the 
south via the Zambezi river—an international water- 
way—and the Shire river. Not only was there a long 
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common frontier with German territory, but a German 
steamship plied Lake Nyasa,’ through which or along 
the eastern shore of which the common frontier ran.‘ 
The existence of even a single lightly armed enemy vessel 
severely threatened the speed with which Nyasaland 
forces could reach their northern border with German 
territory. It was this latter factor—the common lake 
border—which enabled, or indeed compelled, the Nyas- 
aland civil Marine Transport Department to strike one 
of the earliest successful blows of the war: the capture 
of the steamship Hermann von Weissman, her captain, 
chief engineer and four Indian artificers at Spinxhaven 
on 13 August 1914, before the German captain had 
received news that the war had been declared.° And it 
was the former factor—the common land border- 
—which enabled the Nyasa Field Force to strike pro- 
bably the last blow of the war: engaging and securing 
the surrender of the German military commander, 
General von Lettow, on the Chambezi two days after 
the armistice was declared but before news of it had 
reached either the Force or von Lettow.°® 

Thus, Nyasaland was unique as a British colony in 
being in such close proximity to the battle field and for 
the whole duration of the war having to engage in actual 
warfare either initially for a short period by defending 
her territory or more extendedly by pursuing the enemy 
through adjacent German, Portuguese and Northern 
Rhodesian territory. 

What, then, were the effects of these circumstances 
upon the Civil Service? Principally they were concerned 
with the manpower requirements of the East Africa 
campaign; and, during the second half of the war, pro- 
viding the civil administration of occupied enemy ter- 
ritory. 
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In analyzing the responses of the Civil Service to the 
circumstances of war in 1914-1918, one should bear in 
mind the Protectorate’s isolation, both spatial and 
psychological, particularly from the United Kingdom, 
and the extent to which this threw Nyasaland very much 
upon her own resources and obliged local initiative to be 
used. Two pieces of official correspondence early in the 
war may suffice to emphasize and illustrate this isola- 
tion. First, eleven days after war had been declared and 
two days after the von Weissman had been captured, the 
German District Officer at Neulangenburg wrote to the 
British Resident at Karonga a courteous letter in which 
he said: 


I am not clear whether England is at war with Ger- 
many or not . . . . Undoubtedly the position re- 
quires clarification and therefore I respectfully re- 

quest you urgently to let me have a clear reply. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Dr. Stier 
Imperial Administrator 


Three days later, having consulted the Governor some 
four hundred miles away, Frank Webb replied, equally 
civilly and with the requested clarity: 


I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of 15th inst. . . . War has broken out be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany... 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. Webb 
Resident 


Secondly, later in 1914 the Nyasaland Government 
asked the Colonial Office to secure the loan of a naval 
officer from the Admiralty to assist the small and 
otherwise totally civilian staff of the Marine Transport 
Department. The officer selected, Lieutenant-Comman- 
der George Dennistown, recorded: 


The Second Sea Lord sent me round to the Col- 
onial Office. Colonial Office sent me to the War 
Office. War Office said they thought there was a 
war in East Africa . . . The Second Sea Lord sent 
me to (the Hydrographic Office at the Admiralty) 
for a chart but they couldn’t find any . . . so we 
borrowed a shilling atlas from an admiralty clerk 
and found Lake Nyasa about an inch long... 
(The First Sea Lord’s) sailing orders were these: 
“*What a chance for a youngster. Wish I was going 
myself. Bring me back a kudu’s head. You’ll be 
back in six months and we’ll promote you to Com- 
mander.’’® 
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Gilbertian as these incidents now seem, they do il- 
lustrate the Civil Service’s isolation in what was for 
them an extremely serious situation, an isolation which 
can have done little to assist them in their vital tasks of 
recruiting, transporting, supplying and caring for the 
health of personnel, and later administering occupied 
territory. It is to these tasks that we must now turn. 


The Civil Service’s task in securing adequate man- 
power had two principal aspects: seconding senior civil 
servants to the Nyasa Field Force, and recruiting large 
numbers of carriers for transporting military stores and 
equipment. Of the 152 senior civil servants in post in 
1914, forty-six were granted commissions and seconded 
to the forces, and a further nine were later seconded to 
administer occupied enemy territory.’ Taking these fifty 
five officers together, more than a third of the senior 
service, the departments which suffered the greatest 
losses through secondments were the District Ad- 
ministration with sixteen of its forty senior officers, the 
medical department with thirteen of its eighteen, and 
the secretariat with six of its twelve. All others except 
the printing, audit and legal departments—all of which 
were extremely small—seconded at least one officer to 
the military forces. The Civil Service reacted speedily 
since the majority of secondments took place very early 
in the war: twenty six in August 1914 and a further two 
by the end of 1914, twelve more during 1915, fourteen 
during 1916 and one in 1917. The effect of such a high 
proportion of secondments inevitably was to place a 
severe strain on those officers who remained in civil 
posts. 


The task of recruiting carriers fell to the District Ad- 
ministration whose Residents individually had _ this 
responsibility until December 1917, when a Protectorate 
Carrier Recruiting Officer—also a member of the Ad- 
ministration—was appointed to coordinate their work.'° 
These were the most numerous of the field officers and 
their jurisdiction and net work of district headquarters 
covered the whole country. Their normal work brought 
them into close relationships with the African tradi- 
tional leaders and people; they spoke the local languages 
and wielded considerable power in the rural areas. They 
were, therefore, far better placed than any other group 
of government officers to recruit sufficient carriers on a 
continuing basis. The Residents spent a great deal of 
time securing and allocating tasks to the carriers, and 
early in 1917 the commander of the Nyasa Field Force 
was able to report that 


The results . . . obtained reflect the greatest credit 
on the Administrative Service. I think the dif- 
ficulties to be overcome can hardly be realised by 
any but those who have experienced them. Ar- 
rangements were made by which we were able... 
to deploy, feed, and munition columns operating 
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a hundred miles north of Bismarckburg . . . and 
fifty miles east of both Lupembe and Songea."' 


The difficulties to be overcome, particularly in 
transporting foodstuffs, were later elaborated by the 
Food Commissioner: 


One can hardly realise the amount of work en- 
tailed in finding carriers for transporting (for ex- 
ample) 500 to 1,000 tons of food to the ships on 
Lake Nyasa in headloads of 56 lbs over distance 
of 60 to 100 miles, in addition to purchasing the 
grain in small quantities . . ., for coppers or salt; 
this, and many others duties, have been the lot of 
the Civil Magistrates in Nyasaland in addition to 
their normal duties.'” 


The Residents’ efforts were largely successful, and dur- 
ing the course of the war a total of 169,000 carriers were 
recruited, in addition to 22,200 other non-combatants 
and 19,000 soldiers.'? Although it was designed for a dif- 
ferent purpose, the District Administration (Native) Or- 
dinance of 1912 was of considerable assistance in the 
task of recruiting carriers: 


Under this system of administration the concen- 


tration of villages continued and its advantages 
were made evident by the comparative ease with 
which enormous numbers of carriers were ob- 
tained for the military by the Residents of Districts 
to which the Ordinance had been applied.'* 


These considerations were undoubtedly strongly in- 
fluential in the government’s decision to extend the ap- 
plication of the ordinance to seven additional districts 
between 1914 and 1918. They were important extensions 
because the demand for carriers increased rather than 
decreased as the war progressed, since the lines of com- 
munication to the fighting columns pursuing the enemy 
in East Africa tended to lengthen; consequently the 
volume of recruiting work performed by the already 
depleted District Administration also increased, and 
they needed all the help, legislative and other, which 
they could get if they were to succeed in mobilizing suf- 
ficient manpower.'° The seven additional districts 
covered the middle area of the country, away from the 
north near enemy territory, where recruitment was dif- 
ficult and loyalty possibly in doubt, and away from the 
south near centers of government activity where recruit- 
ment was relatively easy. 

The corps of carriers formed a crucial link—or rather 
a number of crucial links—in the war-time chain of 
communications which was essential for transporting 
troops, stores and equipment. This chain was long and 
problematic: from Beira, the nearest ocean port, men 
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and stores were taken 150 miles by coasting steamers to 
Chinde at the Zambezi mouth, and thence 120 miles by 
shallow draught stern wheel steamers to Chindio further 
up the Zambezi; they then travelled 170 miles by rail to 
Limbe and onwards 120 miles by road to Fort Johnston; 
lake steamers next carried them 350 miles to the nor- 
thern end of Lake Nyasa at Karonga; and finally, from 
the lake, road communications took them up to 200 
miles to the fighting columns.'® Most local stores and 
personnel joined this route on the Limbe-Fort Johnston 
section. The carriers’ role on the non-rail land section 
was vital: 


While mechanical transport over very imperfect 
roads, often mere tracks through the bush, was as 
fully resorted to as possible, it was on human car- 
riage that the troops in the various columns had 
chiefly to depend."’ 


Of the various parts of this extended transport artery, 
the railway and most of the river and lake vessels were 
privately owned and not operated by the Civil Service. 
Civil servants of the Marine Transport Department did, 
however, operate three government steamers on the 
lake, and early in the war they commandeered a number 
of mission vessels whose operations they thereafter 
directed.'* Clearly, with large numbers of men and vast 
quantities of freight to carry, and with a number of 
minor naval expeditions to make to the German shore, 
the small civilian staff of five senior and 33 junior of- 
ficers was under extreme pressure and three other senior 
civil servants, together with two officers of the mission 
vessels, were granted temporary naval commissions to 
assist them.'? There were also two aspects of the road 
parts of the artery which intimately concerned the Civil 
Service, in addition to recruiting the carriers who used 
them: constructing and repairing the roads, and main- 
taining and operating the mechanical transport on the 
roads. 

The vastly increased use of existing roads placed an 
additional burden upon the Residents and the Public 
Works officers whose joint responsibility it was to 
maintain the roads system, and although the number of 
casual laborers increased a great deal,” the number of 
established civil servants supervising or carrying out the 
maintenance work did not expand: the Administration’s 
establishment did increase but by fifteen clerks, none 
of whom were engaged on road work; and the Public 
Works Department’s technical staff declined from sixty 
to fifty-seven although, again, there was an increase of 
six clerks.7' These increases in clerical posts were 
designed—as in later periods of emergency—to relieve 
technical and field officers of routine paper-work so 
that they could devote more time to their specialist, out- 
door, functions. One reason why the Public Works De- 
partment was able to cope without further expanding its 
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staff was that the roads sub-department had already in- 
creased its senior establishment from three in 1912 to 
seven in 1914 as ‘‘the enormous possibilities opened up 
by the introduction of motor transport . . . fired 
people’s imaginations.’’” Additionally, in the years im- 
mediately preceding the war, the department had de- 
voted two-thirds of its recurrent funds to roads and 
bridges, so that there was no worrying backlog of 
maintenance work.”> Nonetheless, the burden falling 
upon the District Administration and Public Works 
Department in maintaining existing roads under condi- 
tions of greatly increased usage, must have been con- 
siderable, although it faded into relative insignificance 
when compared with the task of constructing new 
roads, expenditure on which trebled. The principal new 
roads were along the major military supply routes and 
ran 125 miles from Blantyre via Zomba and Liwonde to 
Fort Johnston, south of Lake Nyasa, and twenty-eight 
miles from Vua to Karonga, at the northern end of the 
lake. In addition, in occupied territory there was the 
enormous, onerous and vital task of ‘‘cutting and main- 
taining roads through most difficult hilly country. In six 
months (in 1917) 450 miles of motor road were made 
(through country where) . . . the road level varied from 
1,500 to 8,000 feet above sea level.’’” 

The need for improved and new roads, as opposed to 
maintaining existing roads which were still suitable for 
carriers, hand-carts and oxwagons, arose from the in- 
creased use of motor transport. The first motor vehicle 
imported into Nyasaland—a Rover car for the Gover- 
nor—had arrived in 1908, and by the outbreak of the 
war, whilst the Government owned what it was pleased 
to call ‘‘the government motor service’’—one Albion 
lorry and one Wolseley lorry, the latter being ‘‘no 
longer serviceable’’—and foresaw the necessity for a 
third lorry, few other vehicles existed, ‘‘commercial 
firms still (relying) on ox-wagons, hand-carts and native 
porterage for’’ the transportation of stores.% The war 
greatly altered this position: 


the Kaiser’s war brought the internal combustion 
engine and the motor lorry . . . almost, so to 
speak, overnight. Up to early 1915 the only means 
to travel the eighty-five miles from Zomba to the 
south end of Lake Nyasa at Fort Johnston was on 
foot, by cycle or motor-cycle and sidecar, the lat- 
ter only in the dry season. The Shire River had 
silted up and was no longer open to navigation 
and all goods and produce were carried on the 
heads of porters. Twelve months later 1,000 light 
Ford and Hupmobile vans did the journey there 
and back in the day, six—if necessary seven—days 
a week.” 


This remarkable increase in the number of motor ve- 
hicles was confined entirely to the army, since the effec- 
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tive strength of the civil motor service remained the 
single Albion lorry. ‘‘Military services were separately 
provided for and large numbers of motor vehicles were 
imported and employed between (the railway) and Fort 
Johnston, and forward with the various columns oper- 
ating in German East Africa.’’ Even at the end of the 
war the Government’s total purchases from the Military 
Salvage Commission consisted only of three Packhard 
lorries, three light Reo and three Hupmobile cars and 
two motors cycles. Consequently, there was no need 
during the war to increase the size of the civil Transport 
Department whose established staff remained at four 
senior and twenty-two junior officers and the principal 
means of transportation continued to be by carrier.”’ 

The supplies transported on the carrier routes were 
not merely munitions—although large numbers of por- 
ters were used to transport maxim guns and ammuni- 
tion"*—but included foodstuffs, since the movement of 
forces over large distances inevitably meant that local 
food supplies were frequently inadequate. Nor was it 
merely the troops but also the larger number of carriers 
who needed feeding, and a major problem here for the 
Civil Service was that each carrier consumed the weight 
of the load he carried every three weeks.”’ Securing ade- 
quate food supplies therefore became extremely impor- 
tant, a responsibility which fell principally to the 
Department of Agriculture, all of whose staff became 
members of the Nyasaland Volunteer Force soon after 
war was declared, and therefore had substantial non- 
agricultural duties to perform.*® They, with the 
Residents, encouraged the expanded production of 
maize—the principal major foodstuff—advised on its 
storage and conservation, and arranged for its purchase 
by the military authorities. Although in the early part of 
the war the supply of maize was sufficient not only for 
the greatly increased military demands but also for 
‘‘considerable quantities’? for export, as the war pro- 
gressed the ‘‘absence of . . . large numbers of able- 
bodied men from the villages caused a . . . serious short- 
age,’’ and the Civil Service’s efforts to encourage con- 
servation and to check waste were intensified and 
averted what could well have developed into a serious 
famine.*' With such heavy responsibilities and unremit- 
ting pressure of work, the Department of Agriculture 
probably suffered more physical and mental strain than 
any other department. The director observed this strain 
early in the war” and in 1917 commented that, in addi- 
tion to having a markedly increased burden of work 
placed upon it, 


the staff has been greatly reduced to meet military 
demands for men with a knowledge of local condi- 
tions, and those who remained at headquarters 
have been largely engaged on military service.” 


During that year, of an establishment of only eleven 
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senior officers, an agriculturist was killed in action, the 
entomologist died of blackwater fever, three officers 
were sent on sick leave, and a sixth was invalided from 
the Service. As the director—normally a most robust 
and energetic official but now himself under constant 
pressure as Food Commissioner, an appointment which 
involved a great deal of travelling, and in deteriorating 
health—briefly remarked: ‘‘the past year has been a 
very trying one.’’** 

In their efforts to increase the supply of military 
foodstuffs, and partly because of staff shortages, the 
department largely abandoned its research work and 
devoted the experimental stations to producing maize; 
and they prevailed upon estate owners to plant a quarter 
of their cultivated land to maize specifically for military 
purposes, thereby securing an additional 3,000 tons of 
grain in 1917 and again in 1918. At the same time, the 
Residents encouraged each village family to produce an 
additional fifty-six pounds of maize, which yielded a 
further 3,000 tons in 1917 and 800 tons in 1918,” a 
remarkable achievement considering the large number 
of men who were away from their homes as soldiers or 
carriers. This distribution of departmental respon- 
sibilities reflected the general allocation of agricultural 
duties at the time: the District Administration super- 
vised African village cultivation whilst the Department 
of Agriculture dealt with expatriate, estate cultivation. 


The production of additional maize, by reducing the 
quantity of imported Indian rice—also a major staple 
foodstuff—had two important side-effects on tran- 
sport: it released much-needed shipping space for 
military purposes, and it led to 


increased transport facilities (being) obtainable on 
river and rail for civil requirements . . . from Beira 
to Limbe . . . Had this state of affairs not come 
about just at the time, a very serious shortage of 
food would have been felt in every European 
household. At it was, in July and August, 1918, 
the European stores had not sufficient food in 
stock to meet the demand.* 


In the case of African households there was also a severe 
shortage of food amounting to ‘‘actual famine in some 
localities,’’ brought about partly by the absence of men 
from the villages and partly by the high process offered 
for maize which induced many villagers to part with 
grain which they would otherwise have kept for their 
own consumption. Fortunately, by the time the short- 
ages were fully revealed the war had ended and the Civil 
Service was able to release maize for famine relief from 
the military food stores.*’ 

Additional work fell not only upon the Department 
of Agriculture’s agriculturists but also upon _ its 
veterinarians, who had two major tasks: to secure suffi- 
cient livestock and prevent the spread of rinderpest. 
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Livestock was required in large numbers by the army for 
draught purposes and for slaughtering for food, and 
these engaged a good deal of the veterinary staff’s time 
as the war progressed, particularly in the cattle-keeping 
areas in the north of the Protectorate, and in the Zomba 
area, the headquarters of the King’s African Rifles, 
where one of the civilian veterinary officers was formal- 
ly made responsible for the enormous task of securing 
meat supplies for the forces in the whole of Nyasaland. 
The difficulties—which increased as the war progressed 
and cattle had to be sought further and further from 
Zomba—in moving large herds of cattle over long 
distances were considerable: 


Natural impediments, such as scarcity of water in 
the dry season, and flooded rivers during the rainy 
months . . . had to be overcome. But . . . more 
anxiety was caused by the existence of disease in 
the district through which the herds were com- 
pelled to pass . . . Routes to avoid infection had to 
be carefully thought out, and (tsetse) fly belts 
given a wide berth. . . Not only had the procuring 
of cattle for military purposes been carried out by 
the Department, but the distribution of animals to 
the several Supply Depots had also to be 
arranged.*® 


Initially the outbreak of hostilities assisted the 
veterinary staff in controlling the spread of rinderpest 
from German East Africa—a matter which had worried 
the Nyasaland government for several years—because 
the hostilities induced cattle keepers on both sides of the 
border to withdraw their cattle away from the frontier 
where they were susceptible to injury or seizure.*” This 
automatically created a cattlefree belt across which the 
disease could not pass, but later on, despite the veter- 
inary staff’s efforts to maintain the belt, the threat reap- 
peared, and in 1916 


The entire veterinary staff was employed 
throughout the year in operations connected with 
the southward spread of rinderpest in German 
East Africa and . . . their efforts have been suc- 
cessful.” 


In 1917 and 1918, containing rinderpest continued to be 
the chief task of the staff, three veterinary officers being 
seconded full-time for this work. The disease did not 
enter the Protectorate.” 


The forestry staff were much less affected by the war 
than were their agriculturist and veterinarian col- 
leagues. Plantation work had to be reduced to a 
minimum because of the shortage of field labor caused 
by the demand for carriers, but a considerable amount 
of extra work fell to the forestry staff in supplying many 
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thousands of cypress and eucalyptus poles to the 
military forces for building temporary quarters and in 
providing timber for bridges and culverts on existing 
and new roads.” 


It was clear from the very outbreak of the war that the 
medical care of the military and non-combatant person- 
nel would have to be given high priority, and on Sth 
August 1914 six of the twelve medical officers, the 
matron and two of the four nursing sisters were formal- 
ly seconded to military duties. Indeed, at least one doc- 
tor had been ordered to report for active service four 
days before war was declared. Fourteen months later 
two more doctors and a further nurse were also second- 
ed to the army.” These doctors and nurses joined the 
military medical staff in caring for the health of the 
soldiers and carriers both in Nyasaland and at the 
fighting areas in East Africa. The medical staff of the 
Nyasa Field Force—numbering 670 at the end of the 
war—was placed in the charge of the Civil Service’s 
Principal Medical Officer, who combined his civilian 
duties with those of Director of Military Medical Ser- 
vices. The Deputy Directory was also a seconded Nyasa- 
land Government Medical Officer. With their intimate 
knowledge of local geography, customs and health pat- 
terns, they were more suitable officers to control the 
Military Medical Service than would have been military 
officers brought in from outside the Protectorate. In ad- 
dition to purely military medical units, they supervised 
seven major carrier hospitals, each in the charge of a 
doctor, with twenty orderlies and over 100 dressers, and 
accommodation for 1,400 carriers; and smaller hos- 
pitals along all carrier routes, each staffed by an orderly 
and dressers. This number of hospital places reflected 
the degree of health hazard to the carriers, and the 
government’s concern for their physical welfare. In 
fact, the number and proportion of deaths among 
Nyasaland carriers were much smaller than those among 
East African carriers.“ The training of Nyasaland 
dressers in elementary medical matters provided a pool 
of auxiliary expertise which was vital during the war and 
which provided staff for the expansion of civilian med- 
ical services early in the 1920s, an expansion which was 
in response principally to the demands made by return- 
ing soldiers and carriers who had become accustomed to 
relatively easy access to government health care. 


Whilst the civil establishment of medical officers and 
nursing sisters was not increased to make up for the loss 
by secondments, the auxiliary staff establishment, prin- 
cipally hospital and dispensary attendants, vaccinators 
and sanitary inspectors, did increase, from 99 to 140. 
Nonetheless, the withdrawal from civilian work of so 
many doctors and nurses inevitably had a deleterious ef- 
fect on the health of civilian officials, particularly in 
the more remote and less healthy out-stations: 
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Owing to the employment of so large a proportion 
of the staff on purely military duty there was a 
falling off in the number of cases treated . . . The 
health of . . . officials has not been so satisfactory 
as in. . . (previous years). 

The falling off in the number of cases treated 
during the year . . . was due, not to less sickness, 
but to the withdrawal of Medical Officers from 
some of the out-stations for employment with the 
troops.” 


The effect of deteriorating health was reflected in the 
number of senior civil servants invalided from the Ser- 
vice: none in 1914, seven in 1915 and ten in 1916. As the 
war progressed, the Principal Medical Officer in his an- 
nual report was obliged to admit that ‘‘the health of the 
Protectorate has not been satisfactory,’’ and the reason 
for the deterioration was not merely the preoccupation 
of the civil medical staff with military matters but also 
the strain of over-work by so many people and the ‘‘mil- 
itary requirements for labour having necessitated an ab- 
normally increased movement of (people) in all parts of 
the Protectorate’ and particularly in the north near the 
fighting zones, where both bubonic plague and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis spread from German East Africa: 
twenty-eight cases of the former and sixty-seven cases of 
the latter in 1917. Smallpox also spread rapidly and it 
‘‘was found impossible to entirely restrict 
movements . . . with a view to checking the spread of the 
disease, as the increasing military demands for labour 
had to be met.’’ Additionally, just as the Department of 
Agriculture had largely to forgo its research work, so 
also the important and extensive investigatory work on 
sleeping sickness—to which the civil medical staff had 
made significant contributions—had in 1915 and 1916 
to be confined to a single part of the Dowa District, and 
in 1917 ‘Owing to the lack of medical officers, sleeping 
sickness investigations had to be suspended, there being 
no officer available for this duty throughout the 
year.’’*’ For the medical staff serving with the army, 
General Northey had a special word of praise: 


The Medical Officers, Nurses and Orderlies from . 
. . Nyasaland . . . under the able direction of . . . 
(the) Director of Medical Services, have combined 
most efficiently to fight the many diseases, 
especially malaria, incidental to a tropical cam- 
paign, and to lessen the sufferings of wounded 
often at great distances from a hospital.* 


Four of the medical officers and three of the nursing 
sisters were mentioned in dispatches, one of the doctors 
and two of the nurses twice, and the same two nurses 
were awarded the Royal Red Cross.” 

Thus, the principal tasks of the Civil Service during 
the first World War were concerned with the supply of 
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manpower for the East Africa campaign: recruiting, 
transporting, supplying, and caring for the health of 
military personnel and carriers. Their efforts slowly 
resulted in success, and gradually the German forces 
were pushed back further and further into East Africa. 
Between 25th May 1916 and 3lst July 1916, 20,000 
square miles were occupied, and by the end of De- 
cember 1917 a total of 80,000 square miles. But con- 
quest brought with it the necessity to administer the con- 
quered territory, an area which by mid 1916 extended 
west to east from Lake Tanganyika halfway to the In- 
dian Ocean, and south to north from the border with 
Mozambique to the Dar-es-Salaam railway line.*° The 
military forces were far too fully occupied in pursuing 
von Lettow, and were in any case not professionally 
equipped to undertake the administration of the area 
they had occupied, and consequently its administration 
was entrusted to civil servants. Nonetheless, in the 
uncertainty of a novel situation there seems to have been 
some initial doubt as to whether the administrators 
should have military rank. Temporary Captain Philip 
Mitchell, in one of those oddities which from time to 
time appear in official gazettes to both puzzle and 
lighten the tedium of later researchers, in the same 
Government Notice of 30th July 1917 both relinquished 
‘this temporary rank whilst employed as Assistant 
Political Officer in the Administration of Occupied 
Enemy Territory,’’ and was appointed ‘‘Temporary... 
Captain whilst holding the appointment of Assistant 
Political Officer, Occupied Enemy Territory.’’*' In the 
event, those who already held commissions retained 
them until they ceased to serve in occupied enemy ter- 
ritory, whilst the remainder continued their purely 
civilian status, and the administration was essentially 
civilian in character. 

The administration of the occupied area was en- 
trusted to Hector Duff. In the winter of 1896 Duff, then 
aged 25, had been fascinated by a conversation with an 
officer from Uganda, and—the days of publicly adver- 
tising vacancies and of an absence of patronage not yet 
being reached—he ‘‘sent in to the Foreign Office an ap- 
plication, backed by such little influence as my family 
possessed, for an appointment in Uganda or one of the 
neighbouring Protectorates.’’ Almost a year later, 
whilst visiting India, Duff was offered a post in the 
British Central Africa Administration, promptly ac- 
cepted it, sailed within the month for Africa and arrived 
in December 1897. After two tours, he resigned from 
the Administrative Service within three weeks of return- 
ing from leave and having published his first book, 
Nyasaland Under the Foreign Office. Then, as for the 
remainder of the colonial era, administrative officers 
were discouraged from publishing any work they had 
written, and the few who did so usually waited until they 
had left the Service. However, in Duff’s case, he was re- 
appointed six months later. In 1910 he acted as Deputy 
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Governor; on New Year’s Day 1912 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Administration and early in 1914, Chief 
Secretary, the most senior civil servant, directly respon- 
sible to the Governor, and Head of the Civil Service, a 
post which he occupied when war broke out.” 
Immediately war was declared, Duff was appointed 
Political Officer with the Nyasa Field Force but con- 
tinued his Chief Secretary duties until the Secretary of 
State directed that he ‘‘be lent to the General Officer 
Commanding . . . as Chief Political Officer to ad- 
minister the territories in the southern portion of Ger- 
man East Africa which are or may hereafter be occupied 
. . with effect from 12th July, 1916.’*? Whereas the 
Governor was Commander-in-Chief within Nyasaland, 
his authority did not extend to the occupied enemy ter- 
ritory, and it was for this reason that Duff was lent to 
Northey, the supreme commander in that territory, 
rather than merely administering the area from 
Nyasaland under the Governor’s directions. His most 
immediate task now was to find men to assist him: 


For such a job I needed men of special ex- 
perience and training and these were very hard to 
come by. The Governments of Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia could only lend me a few, having 
seconded so many of their officials for military 
service already. I talked things over with the 
General and asked him how many officers he 
could spare. He said: ‘‘How many do you want?’’ 
I said: ‘‘I want a hundred but I will make shift 
with thirty if you will let me pick my own men.”’ 
To this he agreed so I succeeded in collecting a 
staff which, in the major point of quality, was ab- 
solutely first-rate, though in numbers of course 
ridiculously inadequate.** 


In saying that he needed a hundred officers, Duff was 
being unrealistic—the whole of the Nyasaland senior 
civil service at the time was not a great deal larger and 
many were seconded to urgent military service—but he 
was probably using the quantitive ‘need’ merely as a 
lever, and in going for quality based on his personal 
selection he showed great practical administrative 
wisdom. Sixteen of the officers who administered oc- 
cupied territory came from the Nyasaland Civil Service; 
they probably constituted half of all the senior officers 
on Duff’s new staff and may be considered typical of 
the men he selected. If awards and honors are a guide to 
quality or distinction, then it is significant that by the 
end of their careers these sixteen men possessed between 
them four knighthoods, three C.M.G.’s, two M.C.’s, 
two D.S.O.’s, a C.B.E., an O.B.E. and a Croix de 
Guerre.*° 

First he selected his two most senior colleagues from 
his own office, the Secretariat, the Superintendent of 
Native Affairs and the Assistant Chief Secretary. The 
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former, Joseph Casson, then aged fifty-three, with over 
twenty years of service in Nyasaland, had specialized in 
African affairs and was an extremely able administrator 
at least so far as office work was concerned. Aubrey 
Turnbull had served in Nyasaland for over thirteen 
years, first as Treasury Clerk and Assistant Resident, 
and then, just before the war, as Assistant Chief 
Secretary. Besides having this valuable varied ex- 
perience he was a proficient Chicewa speaker. Duff 
made him Secretary to the Chief Political Officer.*’ For 
his small headquarters staff Duff selected men with con- 
siderable Secretariat experience, men who had previous- 
ly worked closely with him and whose qualities and 
abilities he knew well. 

Then he appointed six members of the District Ad- 
ministration, who averaged less than ten years service in 
Nyasaland but only one of whom had recently been 
made a Resident—all the others were Assistant Res- 
idents.* It is likely that Duff preferred capable, relative- 
ly junior, officers to those with mere seniority and 
length of experience, in the district administrators 
whom he selected. Certainly one, Philip Mitchell, subse- 
quently had a most distinguished career culminating in 
the Governorship of Uganda (at the age of forty-four), 
Fiji and Kenya. Additionally, on the generalist side, 
Duff appointed two clerks, Herbert Bayles, and Ed- 
mund Richards who had joined the Service in 1912 as 
confidential clerk to the Governor, who later became 
Governor of Nyasaland during the Second World War: 
‘*a realistic man with an exceptional capacity for friend- 
ly understanding with African chiefs.’’*? 

The remander of Duff’s staff from Nyasaland were 
specialists: two engineers, a doctor, a veterinary 
bacteriologist and an accountant. One of the engineers 
was George Beaumont of the roads sub-department in 
the Public Works Department, with eleven years service 
in the Protectorate, and described as a be-monocied, 
colorful personality with gambling inclinations, known 
as Champagne Charlie; for Duff to have selected such 
an unconventional character he must also have been a 
good road engineer, since we have already noted how 
important and onerous was the task of road building in 
occupied territory.” The other engineer was Ellis Evans, 
who had served in Nyasaland for only four years.°! 
Duff’s medical officer was Dr. Hugh Stannus Stannus, 
a London M.D. gold medalist, described by a colleague, 
Dr. John Davey, as ‘‘easily the foremost medical practi- 
tioner in Nyasaland’’ and by a medical historian, Dr. 
Michael Gelfand, as ‘‘one of the most distinguished 
doctors to come to Central Africa.’ The veterinary 
bacteriologist, George Garden, was appointed prin- 
cipally to take precautions against the spread of 
rinderpest especially by inoculation and by re- 
establishing a cattlefree belt along the land border be- 
tween Nyasaland and German East Africa.” Duff’s 
Finance Officer was Laurence Smith, the Nyasaland 
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Government’s Deputy Treasurer, who had served in the 
Protectorate for seventeen years and who was subse- 
quently appointed Treasurer.“ Smith was joined by 
Herbert Bayles as Assistant Finance Officer; formerly a 
clerk in the Customs Department and subsequently 
Assistant Treasurer in Zanzibar, his abilities and ex- 
perience in the field of finance were invaluable.® 
Although improvization was imperative and although 
his funds were very limited, Duff was a sufficiently ex- 
perienced civil servant to know that he would need 
good, well-experienced finance officers to ensure that 
the available funds were sensibly spent and properly ac- 
counted for. 

The work which the civil administration of occupied 
territory had to undertake was quite as varied as field 
administration in Africa always has been, and was made 
more difficult by the continuation of hostilities in 
various parts, by the absence of known local adminis- 
trative precedents and by the imposition of a completely 
different imperial power. 


Since fighting was going on in my area all the 
time its administration naturally bristled with dif- 
ficulties. We had to improvise a government out 
of nothing and make our precedents as we went 
along. Money was terribly tight; everything had to 
be adjusted to the needs of the military situation; 
worst of all, the (African) tribes, whose con- 
fidence we must gain if we were to do any good, 
were sullen and terrified, strangers to us as we 
were to them.® 


Their tasks included making decisions on and regulating 
transportation, currency, customs duties, postage rates 
and postal administration, the opening of trading 
stores, the undertaking of missionary and educational 
work, claims against property, the service of sum- 
monses, and the internment of German missionaries 
and other civilians.” The work was not only varied but 
extremely arduous and worrying, and Duff admitted 
that he ‘‘had to make such demands on (his) subor- 
dinates as in other circumstances (he) would not have 
made on any men.’’® 

Since they numbered only about a third of what the 
Chief Political Officer felt he needed, he was obliged to 
drive them hard and ‘‘had to work them to the bone,”’ 
despite the fact that, ‘‘Most of them had been serving in 
the field since the beginning of the war. . . . Many were 
physically worn out (and) some were wounded.’’” 
Nonetheless, they served him faithfully and well, and a 
decade after he had retired—exhausted by driving 
himself as hard as he drove his officers, and in broken 
health—Duff recalled that 


from first to last none of them ever failed me... 
assuredly no man was ever more fortunate in his 
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colleagues and subordinates than I was during 
those eighteen months, or is less likely to forget 
a" 


For Nyasaland, then, the war was long and close, and 
the responses of the Civil Service during those four and 
a quarter years centered around two major tasks: sup- 
porting the military forces by securing, transporting, 
supplying and caring for the health of the required man- 
power; and providing the civil administration of oc- 
cupied enemy territory. All other considerations seem to 
have been subordinated to the accomplishment of these 
tasks and there was nothing incrementalist about the 
Civil Service’s response which, relative to the size of the 
Service, was massive, immediate and continuous. De- 
partments were ruthlessly denuded of their staff, in 
some cases extensively: the Medical Department second- 
ed three-quarters of its senior officers, the Secretariat 
half and the District Administration almost half. Even 
those departments which seconded relatively few de- 
voted their energies overwhelmingly to the war effort; 
for example the Department of Agriculture. Nor was it 
merely a quantitative response, particularly in respect of 
the civil administration of occupied enemy territory, 
since in a number of cases it was high quality officers 
who were seconded: the three most senior officers of the 
Secretariat, including the Head of the Civil Service, 
some of the most outstanding administrative officers, 
and at least one distinguished medical officer. The care 
with which these officers were chosen suggests that the 
Nyasaland Government—or more likely the British 
Government—realized at a very early date the need for 
thorough and successful administration of the colonial 
territory seized from Germany. Virtually every depart- 
ment of government and every officer in those depart- 
ments was called upon to assist with one, other or both 
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of these major tasks, but the more obvious, continuous 
and pressing burden fell upon six of the departments: 
the District Administration, the Medical, Agricultural, 
Public Works, Transport and Marine Transport depart- 
ments. The staff of these and other departments could 
not be replenished to make up for the secondment of 
senior officers because able-bodied expatriate male non- 
officials were also fully engaged in the war effort, and 
the acceptability of appointing expatriate women (other 
than nurses) or Africans to senior posts lay well in the 
future. There was, however, some attempt to make up 
for senior secondments by increasing the establishment 
of junior posts, for example in the District Administra- 
tion and the Medical Department. The Civil Service’s 
efforts took a sore toll of its health: a decade after the 
war ended, the Nyasaland Government was paying pen- 
sions for ill health to twenty-six of its former senior of- 
ficers, and fifteen of these had been awarded the pen- 
sion either during the war or within five years of the end 
of it.” 


That they were all civilian officials, some very senior, 
others very junior, and had not deliberately chosen a 
military career did not make much difference to them or 
to the Government which deployed them for military 
purposes. Like a certain young—and subsequently 
famous—administrative cadet who joined the colonial 
service just before the First World War, they may have 
been told, and certainly most will have believed that 


All Civil Servants, of whatever seniority, are 
bottle-washers of one degree or another.” 


They all had a job to do and they got on and did it. That 
the bottles to be washed were both legion and lethal was 
relatively unimportant. 
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Humanism, Cultural Imperialism, 
and African Art 


ERNEST K. DUMOR 


n analyzing the African condition, social scientists 

have not paid enough attention to African art and its 
contribution to the understanding of the historicity and 
the existential experience of Africans in general. There 
is little serious study of African artistic behavior, the 
products of such behavior and the implications for 
system maintenance and social change in sociological 
literature. Anthropologists, except those who study 
African religions and who may see the interconnected- 
ness between art and religious experience, have gener- 
ally assigned little importance in their research efforts to 
the study of art and African aesthetics. Only recently, 
especially in the 1960s when African studies became 
widespread in the United States, was some interest gen- 
erated among art historians. Nonetheless, the limited 
body of knowledge which has been accumulated over 
the years has provided a context within which African 
art can be discussed in relation to Europhonia and 
cultural domination. 

This paper will first examine some prevalent evolu- 
tionist myths about African art and the Eurocentric eva- 
sions of its existential realities. In this context, we begin 
with two assumptions. First, many of the distortions in 
the analysis of African art and its functions in African 
societies are the product largely of Europhonia. This 
has a long historical and epistemological tradition 
dating back to early European social thought, particu- 
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larly at the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Closely 
related to the above, Europhonia, which has been ex- 
pressed in its ideological form as cultural superiority, 
has induced several paradoxes and customary con- 
straints on the methodological and epistemological 
change necessary for the full understanding and ap- 
preciation of African cultures. Given these assump- 
tions, a second major focus of this paper will be to pro- 
vide a general overview of the humanistic, religious, 
communal and liberation concerns in African art as well 
as raising critical issues regarding the cultural re- 
vivalisms and social foundations that African art pro- 
vides for the restoration of the African world view. 


Europhonia: Evolutionist Doctrine and Cultural 
Domination 


Inherent in the evolutionist doctrine—a doctrine that 
provided the intellectual and ideological thrust for 
Europhonia—were several corollaries. Seeking an ex- 
planation of the origin and development of the political, 
economic and cultural institutions of Western Europe, 
several social thinkers of the nineteenth century er- 
roneously concluded that all human societies in the pro- 
cess of change and transformation are governed by the 
same laws, and that lack of progress is not only asso- 
ciated with biological traits but must be explained in 
terms of the lack of the creative force of culture. Ad- 
vances in Western technological civilizations compared 
to other areas are explained in terms of superior en- 
dowments in culture. 

Clearly based on conjectural reconstruction, societies 
or peoples not conforming to the European cultural 
standard are primitive, lacking in cultural development, 
intellectual and artistic qualities. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that Africa, like other non-European parts of 
the world, came to be cast in that mode. Indeed, Afri- 
cans and Africans of the Diaspora were classified as 
people without reason, skill or aesthetic concerns.’ 

Even in the face of ethnographic and other social sci- 
ence analysis to dislodge these theories, European 
claims to cultural and artistic superiority persist even to- 
day. Credence is given to this claim by some contempo- 
rary African philosophers and intellectuals. The issue 
here concerns African traditional modes of understand- 
ing, utilizing and controlling external nature. According 
to these intellectuals, the African mode is based on in- 
tuition, is essentially unanalytic and _ unscientific. 
Senghor, who is the chief exponent of this view, is even 
inclined to postulate a biological foundation for this 
alleged African mode. More celebrated is his view that 
the African mind is of a non-analytic bent. Clearly, this 
is a reinforcement of the European view of the African 
mind. Writing on the subject of whether philosophy 
could contribute to African culture and, whether there 
could be a truly African philosophy which goes beyond 
traditional folk thought, Kwasi Wiredu, a Ghanaian 
philosopher said the following: 


If African philosophy means traditional 
African philosophy, as surprisingly many people 
seem to think, then we can forget any pretense of 
modern philosophizing. In most parts of Africa 
we would have, in that case, to abstain from such 
disciplines as symbolic logic and its philosophical 
interpretations . . . The theory of knowledge as- 
sociated with the foregoing disciplines and the 
moral, political and social philosophy . . .” 


Such assertions, clearly mistaken as they are, permeate 
past and contemporary intellectual analysis of Africa by 
some alienated Africans and many non-African aca- 
demics. 

In the social evolutionist doctrine that gave birth to 
Europhonia and which resulted in some of the mistaken 
assertions above, one finds additional assumptions, for 
example, if differences in societal development are 
limited to cultural endowments, and Europeans have 
achieved ‘‘cultural excellence,’’ then the dynamic force 
of historical and cultural change required European 
leadership. Evidently this also came to be associated 
with particular European cultures, with Anglophone 
and/or Francophone constituting a central force of a 
new wave of civilization. Although competing forms of 
Eurocentrism existed, it was basically a historical pro- 
gression of European global dominance. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find in the social imperatives of Euro- 
pean imperialism, the right to cultural domination of 
other peoples allegedly to improve their socio-cultural 
conditions. This Europhonia has led to several develop- 
ments in Africa’s relation to Europe and the rest of the 
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world. First, the essentially Eurocentric view of Africa 
was expressed through the political, economic and 
cultural domination of African societies. In his Reith 
Lectures, Ali Mazrui maintained that this process 
created paradoxes for Africa, namely, the paradox of 
acculturation whereby Africa’s cultural and techno- 
logical growth is measured through Western eyes; and 
the paradox of fragmentation, a process that has left the 
continent politically and culturally weak and seemingly 
retarded in the face of great potentialities. Second, it 
has denied Africa a full presentation of its own 
historical and cultural testimony. As Cabral noted in 
this regard, Africa was no longer part of the making of 
history. If culture is the medium through which the 
humanity of a people is expressed, the European on- 
slaught of Africa did not only induce the paradoxes 
which Ali Mazrui discusses, but also induced a Euro- 
cultural vision for Africans to face their historical and 
cultural realities. Europhonia revolutionized, however 
slowly, the African mind and identity. 

The impact of Western cultural domination affected 
differentially the levels of identity. Paradoxically, it 
produced enough racial and cultural consciousness for 
Africans to question the European presence. Thus 
Mazrui noted that the cross of humiliation partly based 
on European racism and cultural arrogance, which 
Africa has had to carry through the centuries, has 
played a part in making Africans see themselves as black 
people. This helped to deepen racial (and cultural) 
solidarity to such an extent that by the time southern 
Africa was struggling for its liberation, it could count 
on considerable support from the rest of the continent 
and Africans of the Diaspora.’ 

The persistence of arrogant Eurocentric cultural prac- 
tices worldwide has reinforced the restraints on mean- 
ingful exchanges, particularly at the cultural level, be- 
tween Africa and Europe and people of European des- 
cent in America on the one hand, and the establishment 
of the historical links between Africa and other Africans 
in the Diaspora on the other. Put differently, Euro- 
phonia has continued on the basis of European uni- 
versal cultural imperative of morality, aesthetics, and 
artistic creations. This fact makes any evaluation of the 
African cultural contribution to the human experience 
extremely limited. It hardly recognizes the essential dif- 
ferences between the European and African world views 
and attempts to obliterate or incorporate the African 
world views and to sublimate the African contribution 
only when it satisfies European romantic curiosity. 

Discussing this problem at the World Book Fair in 
Germany, Chinua Achebe, a leader in African literary 
circles, argued that the self-evident truth is that Euro- 
pean contact with Africa did not produce a basis for 
cultural exchange in the spirit of partnership. Achebe 
sees a certain ambivalent curiosity about Africans which 
developed over the centuries and which could have led 
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to some hopeful directions in cultural exchange. How- 
ever, he appears somewhat pessimistic about the future 
because of the insidious mechanism Western academia 
developed for circumventing cultural exchange in the 
spirit of partnership.* The reason for this pessimism is 
due in part to what he refers to as the phenomenon of 
the expert. Simply, the point here is that ‘‘to understand 
the blackman in Africa, and Africa of the Diaspora, his 
culture, his mind and concerns, it is the Western scholar 
journalist, travellers, missionaries, and currently 
tourists that must bring the news.’’ Achebe should not 
be misunderstood here. He obviously was not denying 
the freshness of vision added to Africans’ own under- 
standing of themselves. Yet he did not like the exclusion 
of Africa’s own testimony. Closely related to this prob- 
lem is another obstacle to cultural exchange. This is the 
phenomenon of the ‘‘authentic African’’ and ‘‘authen- 
tic African artifacts,’’ created to circumvent the cred- 
ibility problem which Eurocentric analysis of African 
societies generates in European and American academic 
circles. Typically, this takes the form of Europhonic 
classifications in which some Africans are real and 
others are not, while in the case of African art it con- 
stantly evades the central questions about the nature of 
that art. 


Eurocentric Cultural Evasions and African Art 


The Europhonic evasions with regard to the place of 
African art are expressed through some postulates 
discussed below. First, despite the extensive cultural 
historical knowledge about it, African art was and is 
still considered primitive art. Its creators are still only 


craftsmen, not artists. African artists are thus 
distinguished from the so-called creative artists of the 
West. This formulation dates back to the Renaissance 
period when painting was considered the richest form of 
art and clearly associated with the supposed cultural 
richness of European societies. From this perspective, 
those societies which possessed ‘‘only sculptural art’’ 
were ‘‘backward.’’ By application, African art, in spite 
of the knowledge about the old stone age cave paintings, 
the graphic and plastic art forms developed by the Ban- 
tu, and rock drawings and paintings that continued in 
many African areas until the early twentieth century, re- 
mained primitive in European and American eyes.° 

It has to be understood that the term ‘‘primitive’’ is 
often expressed in terms of the naivete in artistic vision. 
In this light, it is revealing that as recently as 1981, the 
curator of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
Susan Vogel, was planning to change the name of the 
Department of Primitive Art where African art collec- 
tions were housed to something else—perhaps the 
Department of African Crafts. Arguing for this change, 
Ms. Vogel notes: 
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African art is not primitive in any sense, par- 
ticularly not in the sense of being crude, and has 
up until now been largely misunderstood by out- 
siders who are only beginning to understand the 
complexity of the symbolism in African art, where 
each element carries multiple allusions.° 


The second postulate of Europhonia in African art 
has to do with the notion that most of the inhabitants of 
Africa led a pastoral existence which involved extensive 
migration in search of pastures or water. Such a situa- 
tion extensively hindered the full expression of artistic 
creativity of the dimension seen in European cultures. 
Closely related to the above is the speculation that even 
if they were in a position to do so, they, especially East 
Africans, were limited by the non-availability of forest 
products, or the non-existence of elaborate political 
systems, the leadership of which would have encouraged 
quality artistic productions.’ 

With these postulations, European contact with 
Africa, viewed from the cultural fragmentation of 
African art, had two basic elements. Firstly, this Euro- 
pean approach led many scholars and romanticists to 
praise the artistic developments of particular cultures. 
Benin, Nok, and Asante art creations gained consid- 
erable attention because these cultures exhibited a 
material sophistication beyond European artistic think- 
ing. To this kind of patronage is added the speculation 
that such artistic creations provided a liberating in- 
fluence and a refreshing new direction to Western art. 
This patronage is repeated over and over and none 
makes the point as vividly as Paul Tishman, a New York 
collector of African art. He noted recently that he met 


the famous artist Picasso who ‘‘discovered’’ 
African sculpture 75 years ago and felt that 
Africans had made these objects as a kind of 
mediation between themselves and the unknown 
forces of nature. In order to placate these forces, 
African artists gave them physical form and en- 
dowed the images with a sacred and magical 
power. This inspired Picasso to the realization 
that painting itself was a kind of magic and a 
source of mediation between artist and a hos- 
tile world—a way of representing fears and de- 
sires. ...° 


What a profound realization! If this is the contribution 
African art has made, does it need any further ration- 
alization and justification? In answering this question 
some apologists and academics would argue that ‘‘more 
than any other, this art is honest; less than others does it 
demand intellectual justification. It has truth and 
legitimacy.’’ 

The second postulate is that not all African art has 
received so much attention, especially East and Central 
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African art. Within some anthropological writings one 
finds the general view that East African art is not very 
sopisticated, let alone developed. The logical expression 
of such ignorance is found in Justine Cordwell’s anal- 
ysis of African art. She argued that in East Africa 


the cultural focus is on cattle, and it is in terms of 

these beasts that the cultural values are expressed. 

Some peoples are nomadic pastoralists, but the 

majority practice subsistence farming as well as 

herding. So little graphic or plastic art is found 
9 


Cordwell further maintains that in the case of East 
Horn, an analysis of any kind includes a mere brief 
discussion of art ‘‘for it is marginal to the rest of sub- 
Saharan Africa.’’ This academic evasion ignores the 
long and great contributions the East African region has 
made and continues to make to the cultural unity as well 
as the diversity of African existential experience. East, 
central, and southern Africa have in their cultural his- 
tory developed art of a living, humanistic nature. The 
diversity of the art ranges from such everyday valuable 
objects as basketry, pottery, beadwork, wood and 
leather to aristocratic and religious art. In this respect, 
Delange, in her studies, concludes that East African art 
is intellectually, and in humanistic terms, sufficiently 
provocative, and enriched by other forms of art that it 
must be explored.’ 

The third postulate about African art is its religious 
connections. A recent discussion on the subject was 
summarized in the following way: 


African art was made not for the mere admiration 
of men, but in the service of spirits and Kings. It is 
functional, not decorative. It was and still is made 
to express and support fundamental spiritual val- 
ues that are essential to the survival of the com- 
munity. For this reason, African sculpture is 
seldom concerned with movement, gesture, or 
anecdote, but rather seeks to portray a timeless 
essence." 


There is nothing wrong with the stated close associa- 
tion between art and religious experience. The problem 
lies in conceptualizing African art in only religious or 
ritualistic terms, to the exclusion of other domains of 
social life. 

Such cultural evasion could be dealt with but for the 
new wave of Victorian romantic illusion sweeping 
across Europe and America. This romanticism is seen in 
the desire of many in Europe and America to acquire 
primitive African art as a form of investment or decora- 
tion or as a means to cultural sophistication. Perhaps 
more important for the persistence of Europhonia, they 
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misrepresent the meaning of what they have collected. 
Another form appears in academic analyses of the type 
that is impressive and flattering without real substance. 
This illusion clearly dates back to the Victorian era and 
long before it. The impetus to this new Victorianism is 
shown more today by the commercialization of African 
art. For example, the art of Benin, which evolved until 
1897, had become scattered around the world by reason 
of the British expedition against Benin city. To defray 
the cost of the expedition, the British Vice Consul 
removed about two thousand pieces and sold them to 
the British Museum and private collectors.* The point 
here is that recently, some private collectors of Benin 
art, auctioning their col!cctions, were asking for prices 
beyond imagination. For example, in 1980 the Nigerian 
government was forced to spend over £500,000 to 
retrieve three Benin pieces of bronze, ivory and carving 
at a London auction. In 1954 these objects sold for less 
than £500.'? Such commercialization appears to be on 
the increase. Unless African governments, in partner- 
ship with State museums in Africa as well as Europe and 
America, do something to preserve these valuable parts 
of African culture, they will continue to operate under 
the Victorian illusion. As long as African art is collected 
privately it will be divested of its social, historical, and 
humanistic concerns which it essentially embodies. As 
d’Azeredo noted, African art will stand only to be ap- 
preciated by those who have wealth and leisure to pur- 
sue their meaningless pleasures." 


Humanistic Pursuits in African Art 


To begin with, there is a hypothesis—the degenera- 
tion hypothesis—regarding the essential aesthetic qual- 
ities of African art. This hypothesis suggests that 
African art has nothing to it except the slavish copying 
of naturalistic forms. The task here is not to discuss this 
hypothesis, neither will the concern be with aesthetics, 
but with the failure to place African art in its humanistic 
contexts. Within African philosophical thought, what is 
said to be morally good and beautiful is what benefits a 
human being. For what is good is what is decent for the 
human; it is what brings dignity, respect, contentment, 
prosperity, and joy to the individual and community. 
Their very opposite is equally true. That is, what is 
undesirable, bad or immoral is what brings disaster, 
misfortune and misery to individuals and community. 
The humanistic center of this philosophy is very co- 
gently put by Wiredu: 


Immoral conduct is held to be hateful to God, the 
Supreme Being, and even to the lesser gods. But 
the thought is not that something is good because 
God approves of it, but rather that God approves 
of it because it is good in the first place.'* 
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This is important because of the orientation of African 
aesthetics and the relation of art to religion and other 
domains of social life. Looked at this way, African art- 
ists and their creations are not simply governed by 
aesthetics, nor are they influenced solely by religious 
concerns, but together with the quality of human sig- 
nificance within the cosmic totality, they address 
humanism. It is this and only this concern that governed 
the notion of beauty, religiosity and mundane concerns 
of the African artist and African art generally. Thus 
Ngugi wa Thiong ’O, the highly distinguished East 
African writer and African ideologue wrote: 


In African societies art was functional; it was not, 
as it is in modern Europe, severed from the 
physical, social and religious needs of the com- 
munity . . . There was never, in any African soci- 
ety, the cult of the artist with its Bohemian priests 
along the banks of the Seine or Thames. Today, 
the artist in Europe sees himself as an outsider, liv- 
ing in a kind of individual culture, and obeying 
only the laws of his imagination . . . African art, 
we can generally say, used to be oriented to the 
community. And because of its public nature, 
culture in its broad as well as in the narrow sense, 
helped to weld society together.'® 


In this context the African artist and his creations are 
expressions of community values and man’s relation to 
the cosmic totality. It is for this reason that the African 
Roman Catholic Theologian, the Reverend Father 
Mveng argued that African art, in all its forms, is essen- 
tially a cosmic liturgy and a form of religious com- 
munication. Consequently, such communication is the 
means of establishing a permanent link between the 
destiny of humans and that of the cosmos." Clearly, 
African religion throws some light upon the interpreta- 
tion of African art and vice versa. In this respect Par- 
rinder argues that ‘‘African art provides a kind of scrip- 
ture of African religion, for it is its expression from 
within.’’'® What is important to note here is that 
African art is humanistic even when it is directly con- 
cerned with creation. This points to the fact that 
African art, whether analyzed in religious or secular 
contexts, must be seen as expressing the human condi- 
tion; it must be seen to embody the essential elements of 
struggle for life; as giving concrete expression of the 
sacred and secular experiences of people in communion 
with themselves and the universe. 


Surely if African art were understood in these terms, 
it would have been spared the iconoclastic fury of 
Western Europe, especially its Christian messengers 
who led campaigns of destruction in the name of God. 
If African art were understood as part of the product of 
history—of reckoning events, of detailing history, 
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perhaps, the issue of humanism in African art would 
have been a moot point in any academic discourse, let 
alone in Africa’s relation to the rest of the world today. 


Certainly there is great optimism in Africa’s struggle 
to reaffirm its humanity and world view. In art, music, 
drama and dance, and in the process of national libera- 
tion, these elements of culture have become a factor in 
the resistance of foreign oppression and domination. 
Cabral (the late leader of the struggle against Por- 
tuguese colonialism in Guinea Bissau) was particularly 
instructive on the role of culture in national liberation. 
In his view, the national liberation struggle in Africa is 
essentially an attempt to reaffirm the cultural expres- 
sions of the people. The national liberation struggle is 
above all ‘‘a struggle both for the preservation and sur- 
vival of the cultural values of the people and for the har- 
monization and development of these values within a 
national framework.’’'? In its humanistic contexts na- 
tional liberation, which is the organized political expres- 
sion of culture, must reflect at every moment the 
material and spiritual reality of man—the individual 
and of man—the social being, faced with conflicts 
which set him against nature and the exigencies of com- 
mon life. 


In all this struggle, African art must receive special at- 
tention and study. For through art, /iberation art, 
cherished human values are being nourished as the 
source of courage, of material and moral support, of 
physical and psychic energy which, in time, will enable 
the people to accept sacrifices and suffering as well as 
joy. Suffering when resisting foreign and racial domina- 
tion and oppression in southern Africa; overcoming 
human deprivation and hunger in the Sahel—Mali, 
Sudan, Somalia, Ethiopia, among other countries; 
resisting new forms of domination, as in the war in 
Chad, as well as the freedom achieved in this struggle, 
as in the case of Zimbabwe. No doubt, the liberation of 
sculpture and painting are filled with joy and suffering. 
Some, particularly in southern Africa, have chronicled 
oppression and racial injustice. Others have expressed 
the trials of yesterday’s colonialism, the brutalization of 
mothers and children. At the other end of the spectrum, 
liberation art focuses attention not only on everyday 
life, but also on how national governments are handling 
affairs of state as well as problems of development. 
Liberation art clearly expresses Africa’s capacity to con- 
tain within itself the contradictions in human exper- 
iences and at the same time depicts Africa’s irreducible 
strength and hope for the future. Such humanism in 
contemporary African art calls for serious study and ap- 
preciation, which cannot be done outside the context of 
history. In this context Dubois’ 1946 writing is still 
apropos to European negation of African culture, par- 
ticularly its art. He wrote: 
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If we could at once grasp and set before our 
minds, facts that are known, whether as regards 
language, race, culture, history, or development, 
of that vast region of the world which is com- 
prehended in the name of Africa, we should have 
before us the cruelty, the ignorance that Western 
Europe has forced upon that continent.” 
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In dealing with African art, especially the humanistic 
pursuit in African art, the academic and Victorian 
romantic distortion can only be eroded and a mean- 
ingful cultural exchange established through an explicit 
recognition of the Europhonic impact which Dubois so 
clearly emphasized. 
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Igbo Titles: Meaning and Philosophy 


CHUKWUEMEKA NZE 


D efinitions often give rise to divergences which can 
arouse controversies. This is perhaps due to the 
problem of an individual who tries to contain an 
assemblage of characteristics; that is, the problem in- 
herent in a microcosm trying to act on the macrocosm. 
A title, by way of definition, is a symbol of achievement 
which confers on the individual honor, admiration, 
respect, ennoblement, and sanctity. ‘‘The taking of a 
title is not the simple process of celebrating a birthday 
with a birthday feast, but is a complicated religious pro- 
cess with a definite aim and object in view, namely the 
gaining of immortality.’’' Titles seem to have merit and 
responsibility as their universal content, and ‘‘in none 
of the steps or grades is the taking of title a matter of 
age-grade but a matter of wealth.’’* Therefore, the am- 
bition to achieve superiority and perfection, which is the 
desire to excel in one’s worldly pursuits, underlies the 
need for title-taking in Igboland. Since they are essen- 
tially given because of the individual’s exceptional 
achievements through the exercise of his natural 
capabilities, not all the titles are normally transferable. 
A good personal blending of the individual’s drive and 
dexterity under the protection and direction of and in 
cooperation with his personal god (chi) and the 
ancestral gods (ndichie), wins laurels for him. As a mark 
of achievement for an achievement-oriented society, 
titles designate the level of perfection which an in- 
dividual needs in his particular occupation. The various 
areas of occupation where people attain various stan- 
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dards and heights, account for the numerous titles 
found in the Igbo community. There is diji in Igbo areas 
of Imo State and eze-oba or ezeji or udeji or omeragu or 
ofielu or osuofia in Igbo areas of Anambra State. These 
titles are given to an acknowledged perfected yam pro- 
ducer; the title dinta is given to a renowned hunter, and 
otioku, to a worker in iron. Igbos see achievements as a 
sign of how strong, how manly, how strong-willed or 
how lucky an individual is. Strength in this sense does 
not mean physical strength; it indicates how achieving 
or successful an individual is. The Igbos believe that 
success is dependent on luck and luck in turn depends 
on one’s chi. One’s chi must be awake (chi gi muanya) 
for one to succeed. Therefore chi must be prayed to, 
appeased for guidance, protection and cooperation. It is 
through one’s cooperation with one’s chi’s maneuver- 
ings, manipulations and management of circumstances 
that one emerges successful. The conferment of titles is 
not automatic on the possession of luck and other 
qualities. There are impediments and social disabilities. 
As some of the titles qualify the individual to carry the 
Ofo,’ as well as for installation as an intermediary be- 
tween men and the gods, there is a need for originality, 
continuity and authority, which flow exclusively to an 
indigene and which alone underlie and sanction com- 
munication between dead ancestors and their living 
families. This is why ‘‘the majority of the older initiates 
insist on the purely religious origin of the title as the 
most important reason for their taking it.’’* 


Religion in Titles 


Transparent honesty or proven moral strength is 
desirable. Although all titles are manifestations of 
wealth, not all of them constitute an individual, an 
ichie. In such yam producing towns as Ebenebe, 
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Amansee and Ugwuoba, where this study was more ex- 
tensive, yam titles do not necessitate the carrying of ofo. 
They show an individual as strong and effective in his 
combat with his natural surroundings. He is a dimkpa 
— strongman. He is, by the accumulation of yams, for 
example, shown to enjoy the blessings of the godess of 
yams — ihijioku. While some titles simply distinguish 
and rank an individual in his community, the ajaija or 
0z0 title, in addition to being a manifestation of wealth, 
social and political status, constitutes an individual a 
priest and installs him as an ichie. He is now an embodi- 
ment of justice and on account of this he communes 
with both the living, and the dead ancestors. He is a liv- 
ing link between the dead and the living, the direct 
representative of the ancestors. Through this office, cer- 
tain observances, such as maintenance of obi,’ constant 
contact through prayers with the ancestors, are imposed 
on the individual who is now virtually immortalized. 
With ajaija goes an ofo, and before going through the 
ozo title ceremony the candidate must visit and offer 
sacrifices at the okwu shrines of all principal a/usi in the 
town. As some of these titles, excepting yam titles, 
qualify an individual to belong to the community of the 
living and the dead ancestors of a given kindred group, 
the exclusion of strangers who cannot establish continu- 
ity of succession in their family for several decades, 
becomes automatic, sensible and acceptable. The cor- 
rect explanation no doubt has a religious basis; the 
degrees of ennoblement were steps in the attainment of 
immortality. As only gods were immortal and as gods 
had no parents, so the individual, while on earth and 
imitating the rituals by which the gods became immor- 
tal, gained immortality himself. In this way he approxi- 
mated to god. In order not to destroy the harmony of 
the concept he also could not have any parents; in other 
words, his parents (his father) had to be dead before he 
could take the final step.° 

Equally, as these titles confer and level out status, the 
leadership or headship which they confer on members 
of different and numerous families or Obis, latently 
confirms the saying that ‘‘the Igbos have no kings’’; and 
the present attitude of some Igbos to their selected and 
recognized chiefs bears this saying out. Perhaps, apart 
from Ozo, Wum and Igwe titles, which most Igbo com- 
munities regard as the highest titles and to which other 
titles are subordinates and ancillaries, titles can hardly 
be said to stratify and classify citizens in a purely tradi- 
tional Igbo community. This is because there are a 
variety of sources through which success in life can be 
achieved and manifested, for ‘‘. . . to any free born of 
proved ability, the path of advancement and honour, 
the acquisition of immortality and fame, was open 
wide, there was no cause to rebel; the seeds of dissent 
were never engendered.’’’ Be this as it may, an unmar- 
ried adult—Okokporo—is unfortunate in that he can- 
not take certain titles in certain Igbo communities; 
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(akiko adighi amuda echie echichi)—if there were no 
curriculum vitae, one born out of wedlock would take 
titles); he is without respect, ashes from his hearth are 
collected for various but not always sinister purposes. 
He cannot be trusted with certain offices, he is 
akalogheri—a loafer. 


Order of Seniority 


The order of seniority is universal in Igboland. It is 
not based on biological age but on the order of initiation 
into the title society, that is, on the basis of who is the 
first to take the title. This principle is strictly adhered to; 
a son does not take a title before his father, nor a junior 
brother before his elder brother, especially when both 
are of the same mother. (A son cannot be initiated to 
some senior titles while his father is living.) Any son or 
junior brother who desires to take a title, in a case where 
father or elder brother has not, would be obliged to ini- 
tiate his father dead or alive, or less fortunate living 
elder brother to the title (junior title). Title names 
like Akunwafo—son’s wealth, Akunwanne—brother’s 
wealth, testify to this observance and practice. Of 
course fathers can perform titles for their sons, as is 
reflected in such title-names as Akunna—father’s 
wealth, Nwakwonozu—a child carried at the back, and 
Nnabuenyi—father is one’s elephant or strength. Titles, 
as symbols of the extent or degree of struggle and 
achievement of an individual in his society, present such 
an individual as successful in his society. In this regard, 
a non title-holder considers himself less fortunate. His 
chi—personal god, Olisa—god of luck, and /kanga 
—god of manliness, virility, right hand or power, are 
weak. Titles as pillars of success and achievement can be 
a source of elation but can as well dampen or even kill 
the zeal or will to live of non title-holders in the society. 


For this class of people, the result of the totality of 
their unfortunate life stares them daily in the face. At 
death, they are buried outside their compounds, as is the 
case in Umueme, in the area of Igbo-Etiti. They had not 
been able to work in unison with their chi, who aban- 
doned or refused to cooperate with them. Traditionally, 
their life is stillborn—ha churu echu. Their more for- 
tunate neighbors recognize the unfortunate position 
which these individuals occupy and when need arises, 
ashes from their hearths are collected for ritualistic pur- 
poses. Modernity would consider this as an assault on 
the personality, integrity and character of the individual 
concerned, but the Igbos who accept and practice this, 
see it differently. ‘‘ The Igbo people,’’ according to Pro- 
fessor R. Egudu, ‘‘accept inequality as natural: they see 
it as originating from their individual personal creator- 
protector gods (chi).’’® Just as all the fingers are not 
equal—mkpisi aka nine ahaghi, nor are all the trees in 
the bush equal—osisi nine di n’ohia ahaghi. These 
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phenomena are natural and purposive, as are also the 
facts of inequality among men. Like nature, the Igbos 
hold opportunities open to everybody to merit, but it is 
not easy or possible for everybody to benefit satisfac- 
torily. For this reason, Nzeadigwe and Ezeadigwe kings 
are few, as title names become necessarily relevant and 
true. In their traditional context and philosophy titles 
are dignifying, as they are sanctifying, and these par- 
ticular attributes are extrinsically manifest in the 
method of selection of the members of the title societies. 


Morality in Titles 


The selection insists on honesty, integrity, hard work, 
honor, and absence of social disability. There is no 
question of lowering or raising the standards for any in- 
dividual. Every postulant pays the same initiation fee, 
provides the same number of yams, kolanuts, jars of 
palm wine and the same measure of pounded yams etc. 
‘Until a man can display in his yam-stack, yams 
equivalent to the number required by the title he is 
about to take, he may not proceed to title.’’? After in- 
itiation the title societies demand of their members the 
maintenance, and observance of high moral values and 
other societal norms. The insistence on and the enforce- 
ment of high standards of morality by the title soci- 
eties ensures good decorum and a healthy life not only 
among their members but also in the community at 
large. This strict adherence to the laws of morality stems 
from the fact that all Igbo titles are rooted in religion. 
The solemnity and rituals that accompany title-taking 
indicate its religious meaning. We cannot rightly think 
that titles have retained and maintained or will retain 
and maintain their virtuous contents forever. Some 
dents have been made into their cultural nature. And the 
possibility of titles retaining their original character, 
tradition and value could not have been guaranteed in 
the face of changes which are as a result of contacts with 
extraneous cultures. Title societies have yielded some 
ground to pressures from different religious denomina- 
tions, thereby causing diminutions in the authenticity of 
traditional titles. As a result of the breach with the past, 
(for example, there is no more carrying of alu while 
kneeling on the ground or taking of vows) the sanctity, 
virtues, indeed the spiritual contents of titles have been 
drained. In the past, because of the sanctity of an mkpo 
ozo,'° a woman would be required to kneel before it 
‘and in the absence of her husband confess the names 
of all with whom she has misconducted herself.’’'' To- 
day, such regulative elements or moralistic principles of 
titles are fast dissolving and as substitutes new nor- 
mative ideas and practices have been instituted. Of 
course the decay is a consequence of our attempt to strip 
titles (which are rooted in religion; many religious ob- 
jects are on display during traditional title-taking)'* of 
their religious contents. The fate of traditional titles is 
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jeopardized, as it now depends very much on the mercy 
of the attenuating effect of the marriage between the old 
and the new influences. For example, the apparent void 
in the virtues of the new tradition leaves titles clad in 
total materialism. But, titles allowed to be wholly 
materialistic in essence, intention and function will suf- 
fer quite enormous debility and perhaps total disintegra- 
tion. It is true that traditional titles could be whittled to 
assume the status of academic or professional titles and 
honors; the latter have codes of conduct or ethical stan- 
dards, but in spite of this, traditional and professional 
or non traditional titles’? would mean different things. 
Another agent which threatens the life of titles is the 
high entry fees demanded of new entrants, as well as 
stiff conditions imposed on the members in disregard of 
changed circumstances. Equally important on the run- 
down of titles are the strong opposition by and the con- 
flicts with the churches, which have created doubts in 
the minds of the people. This has effected a reduction in 
the number of aspirants to traditional titles. Addition- 
ally, the existence of numerous social clubs and their 
membership pose another formidable threat to the life 
of titles, but this threat will only endure as long as these 
social clubs last. The future nevertheless holds hopes for 
the survival of titles. This is probably because they can 
draw on such characteristics as ‘‘adaptability to 
change,’’ with which the Igbos are associated. Galvan- 
ized with this characteristic as a shock absorber and a 
fender, titles will have been cushioned to receive 
whatever changes modernity will introduce to their 
system. This will mean that compromise will have to be 
accepted, an idea which is desirable and necessary, as it 
is by compromise that the fullness of titles will be refur- 
nished. The churches have shifted from their previous 
position and have agreed to modifications. This should 
not de regarded as a victory for tradition and culture but 
more importantly, it shows that despite the inroads and 
incursions made on Igbo culture and tradition, their 
foundations remain unshaken. On the other hand, we 
are not by this demanding or advocating apathy and in- 
ertia, that is, an abrogation of activities and efforts to 
sustain our culture and tradition. This would be 
disastrous. Culture should remain dynamic, enlivened 
and treasured. Even dormant culture, like dead game, if 
not preserved, will be eaten up by ants and worms or 
will simply decay and rot away. 


The philosophy of Igbo titles is nowhere else more ex- 
pounded and exposed than in the title names them- 
selves. These are eloquent epithets and sloganized 
philosophy that underpin the traditional concept of life 
of the Igbo man. Amuluonyenego—who was born with 
money or wealth?—is both interrogatory and explan- 
atory. Even in its advisory sense, it urges that struggle is 
central to progress. For if Akuenwebe—wealth has no 
fixed home—anybody who exerts some honest effort 
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can achieve success. Elibuluaku—life or wealth can be 
enjoyed for some time and then, the end—that is, death 
supervenes wealth and its enjoyment. The Igbos are sure 
of this for the inevitability of death is known and felt by 
everybody everywhere. Occasionally life, comprising 
the social, economic and political endeavors and ex- 
periences, is satirized. Such satirical title-names like 
Akubulonu—if wealth were speeches or if wishes were 
riches, and Ezenagum—I want to be a king—insinuate 
the inseparability of desire and sustained efforts to at- 
tain desired goals. It is the desire and wish of every Igbo 
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man to be titled —Ozo titled for that. He will want his 
son to take titles to maintain the status quo. As titles 
symbolize hard work, good luck, success and wealth, 
the son who succeeds in taking titles will have succeeded 
in sustaining continuity and in reestablishing the link 
between the dead and the living. He is Owulu. He has by 
that singular act demonstrated that his family’s good 
qualities (good stock) have been firmly rooted. He is 
Owenatalu. He has brought back the Ofo—the glory 
of the family—the glory that used and is to 
be—k ’onadi—that is where and how it has been. 


NOTES 


1. W.D.W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Awka Division Intelligence Report,’’ p. 346. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ofo, the god of justice, ‘‘is invariably represented by a branch of 
the ofo tree, about 30 or 15 cm in length, or it may be any several thin 
sticks tied together in a bundle.’’ Cf: W.D.W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Awka Divi- 
sion Intelligence Report’’ p. 4. 

4. Ilogu Edmund, Christianity and Igbo Culture (Leiden Brill: Nok 
Publishers Ltd., 1974) p. 31. 

5. Family house where religious objects are kept. Like a church, 

titled men and okpara minister to gods there. 

6. W.D.W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Awka Division Intelligence, Report,’’ pp. 
356/360/390. : 


7. Ibid., p. 398. 

8. R.N. Egudu, ‘‘The Social, Ethical and Philosophical Significance 
of the Ozo-Title Institution Among Igbo People,’’ Ugo, 2(Nov. 1978). 
1978). 

9. W.D.W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Awka Division Intelligence Report,’’ p. 400. 
10. Sticks carried by Ozo titled men. 

11. W.D.W. Jeffreys, ‘‘Awka Division Intelligence Report,’’ p. 216. 
12. F.C. Ogbalu Omenala Igbo, The book of Igbo Custom. (Onitsha 
Varsity Press, 6th ed. 1967) p. 57. 

13. Traditional titles consist of personal achievements and religious 
rites (AR) and nontraditional titles comprise personal achievements 
only (A). 
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